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As | write this, India is on the verge 
of entering the finals of the ICC 
Men’s Cricket World Cup. Diwali 
has just gone by and we are all still 
recovering from the noise and air 
pollution from the fireworks, and 
my main concern related to the 
win is whether it’s all going to start 
again (and again, depending on 
what happens in the finals). 


Of course, by the time you read 
this it will all be very old news, 
and we will have settled into the 
last month of the year, preparing 
ourselves to think up new 
resolutions and clear our minds 
of the old ones we are trying hard 
to not feel guilty about! We will 
perhaps have also forgotten about 
the other cause for air pollution in 
our capital — stubble burning — and 
come to new problems closer to 
home, depending on where we 
live. 


This issue of Teacher Plus was 
sparked by a conversation that 
happened, as it so often does, in 
the middle of a traffic jam caused 
by a snarl of cars, autorickshaws, 
mini-buses, and two-wheelers, 

all nudging each other to the 
familiarly rude noises of horns, 
brakes, and people’s frustration. 
All this at the end of a narrow lane 
which led out of — you guessed 

it — a school! It got us thinking 
about what it means for a school 
to be plonked in the middle of a 
residential neighbourhood, where 
people chose homes expecting 
quiet and easy mobility in and 
out of their gates, thinking the 
only people they would have 


to exchange words with (in the 
politest way possible) would be the 
folks next door, the dhoodh-wala, 
and the occasional street hawker. 


But traffic woes are perhaps a 
modern urban reality, and schools 
are not the only cause of this 
vehicular mess. So then, what 
happens to spaces where schools 
are located? And what happens to 
schools based on the spaces where 
they are located? Does the school 
see itself as a civic and social 
actor? How do children interact 
with their surroundings — if at all 
they do? 


We live in increasingly 

atomized formations that 

bear little resemblance to the 
neighbourhoods of older times, 
and in cities at least, there is not 
much appetite for neighbourliness 
of the kind that we read about in 
storybooks or hear about from 

our grandparents. Yet we live in 
closer physical proximity with 
many different kinds of institutions 
and people, even though we 
barely know them. So for this 
issue, we wanted to step out of the 
classroom, and even the school, 
to think about what it means for 

a school to think about the larger 
ecosystem it is a part of. We hope, 
as always, the contributions make 
you think a little more deeply, a 
little differently, about how we 
make a home (as a school) in the 


world. 
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Schools as neighbours 


A journey of im Impact 


Early years 

| still fondly remember my 
kindergarten school days — 
the vast open ground with 

a pottery wheel, the school 
bell signalling the start of our 
adventures, the autos lined 
up outside waiting to whisk 


Sushmita Aripirala 
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perception of schools evolved. 
It struck me that schools are 
not merely institutions of 
learning but integral parts 

of our communities. These 


development, opened my 


us away, and of course, my 
beloved teacher, Lakshmi 
ma’am, who taught us not just 
the alphabet but also the joy of 
learning. Those were the days 
filled with innocence and wonder. 


Life takes us on unplanned 
journeys and my father’s job led 

to my being a part of a different 
school in class one. This school, 
located in a residential colony, 
provided a unique experience. It 
played a pivotal role in my journey 
of understanding the profound 
impact schools can have on our 
communities. 


In this new school, we the 
children, became active 
participants in the community 
activities. These activities were 
not confined to the school’s 
premises but extended to the 
neighbourhood. We cleaned up 
the local park, segregated waste 
and tamed the unruly grass at 
the common playground. | didn’t 
initially grasp the significance 

of these activities but joined in 
simply because my friends did. 
These initiatives instilled in us 

a sense of responsibility toward 
our surroundings and the people 
we shared them with. It was a 
transformative experience that 
sowed the seeds of community 
engagement and made me realize 
the power of schools in shaping 
neighbourhoods. 


Seven years passed in that school, 
and then | moved to another 
school. This was nestled close 

to a busy main road. | no longer 
had a playground within the 


school premises. Instead, | faced 
daily traffic jams. | watched our 
auto driver engage in endless 
altercations and insults with fellow 
travellers. Over time, the traffic 
conditions worsened, especially 
during the monsoons. But the 
school seemed detached from 
these issues — its primary focus 
appeared to be academic scores. 

| couldn't help but miss my old 
school, its camaraderie, and the 
community-building activities that 
once united us. 


Getting back with schools 

Life moved on and | completed 
my university education. A few 
years into my work life, | began 
volunteering with NGOs. It was 
here that | was reintroduced to 
the realm of schools. As | joined 
hands with these NGOs, my 


eyes to the significant role that 
schools can play in shaping 
neighbourhoods. They are a 
conduit through which impactful 
changes can be achieved. It was in 
this context that | realized that not 
just any school, but every school, 
can become a linchpin for positive 
transformation. Schools could 
bridge the gap between education 
and community development, and 
they were uniquely positioned to 
create impactful changes. 


With this newfound purpose, 

| embarked on a journey of 
collaboration with local schools 
and NGOs. Together, we ventured 
beyond traditional educational 
practices to nurture students as 
well-rounded individuals who 
understood their responsibilities 
within the community. 


One of our primary areas of 
focus was waste management. 
We recognized that schools, 

by managing their own waste, 
could set an example for students 
and the community at large. 

This wasn’t limited to waste 
generated within the school but 
extended to the neighbourhood. 
Teachers, students and other staff 
at the schools actively discussed 
waste management with the 
local community. They sought 
the community’s insights and 
cooperation. 


In residential areas where schools 
had substantial campuses, 

waste management became a 
comprehensive effort. The local 
authorities, who were critical 
partners in executing these 


initiatives, were actively involved. 


We held constructive dialogues 
with local authorities, which 
included municipal corporations 
and panchayats, to secure their 
support. We emphasized the 
importance of these programs 
for both students and the entire 
community. Through community 
awareness programs, we sought 
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to enlighten residents about the 
far-reaching benefits of these 
initiatives. 


As a result of our combined 
efforts, schools began 

actively participating in waste 
management. They established 
systems to segregate and recycle 
waste within their premises. 
Students were not only taught 
about recycling and responsible 
waste disposal; they were actively 
involved in implementing these 
practices. The impact extended 
beyond the school walls, 
influencing the neighbourhood. 


Traffic management was another 
area we worked on. Here schools 
played a pivotal role in raising 
awareness. They organized 
campaigns, in which students, 
their families, and the local 
authorities participated. Families 
were encouraged to adopt 
carpooling, use public transport, 
or join walking school buses 
(groups of children walking to 
school with one or more adults), 
while local authorities tried 
facilitating safe school zones. 


Volunteers, including parents and 
teachers, played a crucial role 

in managing traffic during peak 
hours. These collaborative efforts 
aimed to reduce traffic congestion, 
make school zones safer and the 
neighbourhoods more pleasant to 
live in. 


The impact of these initiatives 
created ripples through 

the communities. Cleaner 
neighbourhoods led to healthier 
living environments. Reduced 
traffic congestion meant fewer 
frayed nerves during rush hours, 
and the students not only excelled 
academically but also imbibed 
essential life skills, such as 
environmental responsibility and 
civic participation. 


Understanding today 

Today, schools are no longer 

just buildings within our 
neighbourhoods. They are 
dynamic hubs that can bring in 
positive change in communities. 
Schools unite residents in shared 
missions of development, foster 
collaboration, and enhance 

the overall quality of life. They 
should view themselves as active 
participants in the development of 
their communities, giving back and 
imparting vital lessons in social 
responsibility to their students. 


In conclusion, the journey from 

a kindergarten playground to 
advocating for school-community 
collaboration has opened my 
eyes to the profound potential 
that schools hold. They can serve 
as more than just educational 
institutions; they can become 
transformative forces within 
communities. It’s time for schools 
to embrace their roles as not 

just places of learning but as 
community anchors, nurturing 
growth, and building stronger, 
more vibrant neighbours. 
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an involvement with the community 


Both parents and teachers have 
something in common: they 
want their children to succeed. 
Researchers have found that 
children from poorer communities 
do not perform well even if 

the schools are given the same 
facilities as affluent ones. This 

is because the human resources 
available to the children remain 
unchanged. On the one side are 
parents who are unable to help 
the children due to their own lack 
of education. On the other is 
the teacher’s inability to use 


latter’s struggle to move on toa 
better future. The students are often 
apprehensive about whether they 
will succeed. In such a situation, 
what can teachers do? While they 
may not be in a position to make 
decisions regarding a student’s 
education or future, they can 
reach out to the parents and work 
with them to guide the students 
to pursue what they want. Most 
parents believe that teachers can 
help them better understand their 


children and their needs. With 
parents being a part of the larger 
community, working with them 
and bringing them into the school 
context brings great benefits to 

the children, the teachers and the 
community at large. Children learn 
a great deal from observations 

of personal contexts. Meaning is 
created through interaction and 
experience. A good parent-teacher 
relationship can work wonders for 
a student. 


the facilities given to her to 
enhance the student’s learning. 


Prema Rangachary 
(with inputs from Aniket Nandy) 


From its inception in 2007, 
Vidya Vanam’s curriculum 


is the director of Vidya Vanam Senior Secondary has been based on the needs 


Teachers working with 
students from disadvantaged 
sections are witness to the 


School 


and Aniket Nandy the social 


science of the Irula community of 
and art history teacher. They can be reached at the villages of Anaikatti 
rangacharyprema@gmail.com. 


(Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu). 
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Though established as an 
English-medium school on the 
community’s request, we realized 
that the local culture and lifestyle 
had to be integrated into and form 
an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process. Therefore, we 
began by recruiting teachers from 
the community and created an 
atmosphere for the children that 
included their language, stories 
and songs. Apart from this, being 
employed as a teacher gave these 
women a certain standing in and 
respect from the community and 
the opportunity to further their 
own education and qualify as 
teachers as per CBSE norms. 


Take the example of Selvi. A 
young widow with three children, 
who was a daily wage labourer at 
a brick kiln. She had just passed 
class 10 when she joined Vidya 
Vanam as a kindergarten teacher. 
Through the years, she has 
completed her diploma in Indian 
Montessori training course primary 
level awarded by the Indian 
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Montessori Centre and is now 
a qualified teacher, the school’s 
music teacher. After joining the 


school, she has completed her B.A. 


Music and teaches Carnatic music 
and Irula music at Vidya Vanam. 


Another important community 
engagement project was the 


forming of a women’s self-help 
group. Comprising mothers of 
students and other women in 

the area, the group were trained 
in embroidery, stitching, textile 
design and taught to make bags, 
pouches, jewellery and other 
items for sale. Today, they are an 
independent group and benefit 
from the support of and advice 
from Vidya Vanam’s art and craft 
teachers. 


During the COVID-19 pandemic, 
the school reached out to the 
larger community and worked 

to alleviate problems at the 
grassroots. Since the government 
distributed rice and oil through the 
PDS system, the school made up 
packets of other food necessities 
and distributed them to over 1000 
families in 25 villages around the 
school. Apart from this, the school 
kitchen prepared and distributed 
cooked food to those who 

were unable to access supplies, 
especially the elderly and children. 


The other issue the pandemic 
threw up was the lack of 
connectivity in the interior villages 
and lack of access to digital 
devices. Therefore, the school 


introduced the idea of bus classes, 
in which the teachers went into 
the villages in the school bus and 
taught the children — not just the 
Vidya Vanam students but any 
child who wanted to learn — by 
holding classes inside the bus or 
under the trees in the village so 
that the social distancing mores 
could be maintained. 


As part of its effort to engage the 
larger community, the school has 
opened a reading room and library 
that anyone can access. The library 
is kept open from 4.00 pm to 6.00 


pm on weekdays and through 

the day on weekends. Here, 
newspapers, magazines and books 
are available to anyone who would 
like to borrow them and read. 


Periodically the school conducts 
awareness programmes on social 
issues such as addiction and 
substance abuse, child marriage 
and also conducts health camps 
both for its students and the people 
from the surrounding villages. 


Vidya Vanam’s recent campaign 
is on waste segregation and 


reduction of plastic waste in 

the villages. In an effort to 
encourage the villagers to embrace 
composting and develop kitchen 
gardens, the school has offered to 
supply seeds for cultivation in the 
patches available at each house 
and to buy back any produce 
remaining after the family has 
taken what it needs. Apart from 
this, the school is offering to give 
each family a green garbage bag 
in which it can store plastic waste 
(cleaned). The school will collect 
this every week and arrange for 
responsible disposal. 


Current and former students will 
be involved in carrying forward 
these initiatives and liaising 

with their people to ensure that 
the message reaches everyone. 
With awareness of the value of 
education increasing, many of the 
students from the Irula community 
are going on to complete higher 
education and finding avenues to 
fulfil their dreams. 
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| am one of the advisors to an 
alternative school called 
Udhbhavaha 
(https://www.udhbhavaha.org/) that 
operates out of a 4-acre farm on 
the outskirts of Bangalore. | have 
been exhorting them to engage 
more with the surrounding villages 
by starting a science activity 
centre, a handloom unit, a library 
for the village, etc. My friends who 
run the school will try doing some 
of these things and when Teacher 
Plus asked me to write about 
schools and their neighbourhoods, 
my first impulse was to expand 

on my ideas for Udhbhavaha. | 
realized, however, that while | am 
confident about my ability to write 
500 words about any topic under 
the sun (check out 
http://blog.sidhsri.org), | will have 
to struggle to finish my quota of 
1500 words on Udhbhavaha. 


A solution that has always worked 
for me is to quote from what others 
have already written. Fortunately, 
lam part of an NGO, SIDH, that 
ran an innovative school where 
many experiments connecting the 
school to the village communities 
it served were tested out. There 

is a well written book about 

these experiments, Learning at 
Bodhshala: Reorienting the school 
to its community available in 
English, Hindi, and Marathi. | 
consider this book a classic 


build co 


and not nuisances that clog up 
streets with yellow-coloured buses. 


Bodhshala, situated 16 kilometres 
north of Mussoorie, served the 
small villages around Kempty 
from around 2008 to 2012. A 
day school; it catered to 100 to 
120 students and had 8 to 10 
teachers. Mahatma Gandhi's 
vision of buniyadi shiksha or nai 
taleem, of a curriculum to reduce 
the distance between school and 
society, was the inspiration and 
guiding force behind the school. 
The key objectives were that 

the school should help to build 


Learning at Bodhshala 


he. RE-OPIENTING THE SCHOOL TO 11S COMMUNITY 
_ . 


RAJAN.VENKATESH 


Unity 


livelihood skills native to the 

local community, and that the 

school should become a place of 

production so that it could be self- 
sufficient. Some of the practices 
included: 

e Self-investigation as a 
mechanism for students and 
teachers to become responsible 
human beings. 

e Focus on hand-skill and useful 
production activity as a part of 
everyday education. 

© Outreach activity to share the 
learnings from the school with 
other educators. 


The following excerpts from the 
book give an idea of the unique 
nature of the work that was done 
at Bodhshala: 


Excerpt 1: An introduction to 
Bodhshala 


"We had only one clear statement, 
which became the basis for all 
activities. The school is a part of 
community. What is good for the 
community, what strengthens 
it, what helps make prosperous 
families — these are the things that 
make the curriculum of a school, 
i.e., these are the things to be 
studied, to be learnt. In such an 
approach, the direction is set, but 
the path has to be one's own. It 
has to be explored locally and 
understood on the strength of 


on education. Although 
Bodhshala was a rural school, 


Arun Elassery 


one's own capacity, because 
modern society, modern 


an alumnus of IIT Kharagpur, has 3 decades of Sia 
: aoe : : systems and modern opinions 

experience in Engineering, e-learning and Education. b es 

He is the author of two books on "Learning to Learn" May be Comp ete pouty to 

and blogs regularly at http://blog.sidhsri.org/. the truth that one discovers. 

— Introduction, Page X 


many of the experiments tried 
there can seed ideas for how 
urban schools can also be an 
asset to their neighbourhoods 
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Excerpt 2: Ideas on connecting the 
school to its community 


"Learning from the local 
environment implies that school 
activity be designed such that the 
child must be able to relate it with 
his daily life. Instead of cutting 
him off from his family and way of 
life, the school works to strengthen 
those ties. The child brings his 
everyday life to the classroom and 
with it, his understanding of the 
same, and the teacher recognizes 
and accepts this." 


"The teacher draws the child's 
attention to the child's own 
information, knowledge and 
activities, and invites him to look 
at it closely. The teacher then 
points out other related things 

to the child, thus expanding his 
vision. In this way, learning in a 
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local context is wholesome as both 
teacher and child are encouraged 
to see things through a system to 
which they belong." 


".... Our reading of Gandhiji and 
his vision of buniyadi shiksha 

also provided direction. Soon our 
farm produce activity grew into a 
full-fledged Production Integrated 
Basic Education programme. It ran 
for three years, during which the 
learning activities at Bodhshala 
resulted in the production of 
recycled hand-made paper, value- 
added food items, ayurvedic 
medicines, soaps and creams, cloth 
bags, paper bags and envelopes, 
and learning material such as 
number rods and the abacus." 


"This experiment was a response 
by the school to a crisis in the 
community. The experiment 


proved a source of great learning; 
it has confirmed to us the path of 
possibility." 
— The Eye of Commonality, 
Page 28-29 


Excerpt 3: Production of goods 
for the school and the larger 
community 


"The four main departments at 
Bodhshala of the Production 
Integrated Basic Education 
programme were Himalaya Haat, 
Carpentry and Maintenance, 
Tailoring, and Paper-making. We 
worked to instill the essence of 
self-production and self-sufficiency 
in all that we did." 


"When the sale of our products 
demanded carry-bags, the craft 
teacher incorporated this into her 
activity, and the school regularly 
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made bags from old newspapers. 
We also made envelopes from 
used A-4 paper, which was 
printed on one side. As vacation 
homework assignments, students 
made traditional brooms using 
local plants, the kind used in their 
houses, and these brooms were 
used in school." 


"The essence of self-production 
and self-sufficiency in all that we 
did also implied that for things 

we cannot produce ourselves, we 
should procure locally. This meant 
a good relationship with the village 
community. We exchanged seeds 
with them regularly. On a few 
occasions, we paid for and bought 
local rope made from the bark of 
the bheemal tree; and the local 
blacksmith mended our farming 
tools." 


"For me, the delight in all this was 
in discovering practices without 
any prodding or planning. The 
sports teacher started to string 
badminton racquets in school 

(as against the earlier practice 

of sending them to the sports 
shop). Many-a-times the carpentry 
teacher would find old wood, 
which could be recycled. He 

also produced wood polish in the 
school itself, which earlier would 
be purchased. The craft teacher 


made her own gum using maida 

in the kitchen (our stationery 
purchase was minimal during this 
period). And, we made our own 
laddoos for Independence Day and 
Gandhi Jayanti, which used to be 
outsourced." 


"The value of all this is akin to 
the value of breathing, it cannot 
be grasped by any accountant. 
There was, however, one instance, 
which had a gross, monetary 
manifestation. When | had just 
joined Bodhshala, | saw that the 
Annual Day celebrations involved 
hiring the services of a tent-maker 
from Mussoorie for Rs.20,000. 
The following year, | shared my 
concern with the teachers and we 
looked for an alternative. A teacher 
introduced me to a shop-keeper 
from the village who could do it 
for Rs.8,500! In the third year, for 
our annual Utpadan Mela, we did 
not spend a paisa! The school's 
tailoring department stitched 
together sheets and repaired 
old, discarded tent material, and 
the maintenance department 
planned and erected the tent. This 
happened as a matter of course, 
without any accounting objective 
in mind. Self-sufficiency is indeed 
a good means to a good end." 

— Production Oriented Basic 

Education, Page 92-94 
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Excerpt 4: Projects that connect 
the school to its community 


We had a project on animal 
husbandry for which the children 
conducted a census. Twelve 
villages were studied, and data was 
collected on the number of cows, 
bulls, oxen, calves, buffaloes, he- 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, mules and 
poultry owned by each family. The 
villages also provided information 
on the number of animals they had 
10 years ago. Milk output for cows 
and buffaloes was recorded as also 
data on how many families sold 
how much milk, and at what price. 
Information on sale of goats and 
income from it was taken. Details 
of animal health, common illnesses 
and traditional cures, were also 
noted. Animal feed and grazing 
habits were surveyed. 


A lot of this recorded data was 
quantitative. However, there 

was an important component of 
qualitative interviews with village 
elders, who gave their views 
developed over years of watching 
and participating in their socio- 
economic environment. 
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The project took nearly three 
months, with data collected every 
week. There was a weekly meeting 
where the emergent findings were 
discussed. These discussions were 
open and non-conclusive, and 
children and teachers both shared 
what they saw with equal vigour. 


During the course of the week, 
the math class examined the data 
as it came in and worked out a 
modality to organise it; the social 
science class focussed on the 
relationship with animals and 
their role in a village ecosystem; 
the language classes of Hindi and 
English took the empirical findings 
and learnt and practiced ways 
and means of expressing the core 
content. This way, many subjects 
enveloped the project. 


The trends unfolded gradually, 
patterns were slowly recognised 
and interpreted; this was the 
human mind in action at a 
leisurely pace. The inferences did 
not overshadow the observations, 
there was no single answer 

or solution, which had to be 
memorized, and consequently, 


there was no quick result delivered 
by a spreadsheet formula. Yes, 

we did organise and tabulate the 
data, and also created graphical 
representations of the findings. 

But our learnings were already in 
place, they were not solely the 
result of statistics. 


In asimilar fashion, the school 
learnt from other projects, which 
could originate from either 

the regular subject class or the 
production class. Projects included 
Gaon Ka Itihaas, which was a 
study of village history, Hamare 
Bhawan, a study of village homes 
and their architecture, Krishi 
Auzhar, a study of agricultural 
tools and implements. These were 
all done regularly every year with a 
different batch of students. | found 
that this kind of project work was 
useful only if it was a fresh attempt 
every time, with no prior record to 
copy from or compare with. 


A significant factor in all this was 
that our students and teachers lived 
in the very environment which the 
project addressed. Because of this, 
the students were enriched by this 
study, which would not have been 
the case if they were to merely 
conduct an anthropological survey 
as outsiders. The children were 
continuously sharing their findings 
with their families, bringing the 
gist of home talks to class, and 
then taking something from the 
project discussion back home. 
They were the surveyors as well as 
the surveyed. 

— Projects, Page 125-127 
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Connections 


Schools and neighbourhoods are 
required to own a relationship 

of responsiveness, and support. 
Schools being the nerve centres 
of neighbourhoods are necessarily 
linked with the surrounding 
environment and communities 
from where children and teachers 
are often drawn. Educational 
experiments in India taking the 
form of ‘alternative’ schooling have 
practised these through synergistic 
interactions and ways of living. 


Krishnamurti viewed schools as 
torchbearers, laying directions 

for society to rid itself of petty 
despair and narrow living. 
Communities in mutual inquiry 
are involved in this shared work 
of education in the schools he 
developed. Inner transformation 
then is part of a journey supported 
by ecological engagement with 
surrounding areas enriched by 
local and contextual knowledge 
(Thapan, 2001). Gandhi (1968) 
imagined productive work through 
the learning of a locally 


for education required mutual 
co-existence with other living 
beings in nature. This lent itself 
to a discernment of the ‘outside’ 
as dwelling within learning 
through classes held in the open. 
Tagore emphasized ‘intimacy’ as 
a counterpart to the hierarchical 
and instrumental relationship that 
existed between an educational 
institution and the surrounding 
village (Datta, 2022). Eklavya’s 
experimental approach to science 
teaching in schools drew from 
Paulo Freire’s vision of critical 
enquiry and conscientisation of 
the community in the search for a 
meaningful science curriculum and 
pedagogic practices in rural areas 
(Paliwal, 2022). Phule’s attempts 
at education of girls as a social 
reformer further reinforced these 
connections between prevalent 
social categories and its reflection 
in the classroom (Venkatesh, 
2016). Aurobindo’s larger 
questions about a life affirming 
integral education imagined a 


community brought together, as 
part of the neighbourhood that 
was supportive of this inquiry and 
search (Majumdar, 2017). 


This short article takes a 
somewhat different path, it 

points to ways in which schools 
and neighbourhoods could 

be mapped or characterized. 
Simple characterizations help 
understand and articulate spatial 
relationships in the school’s 
surrounding areas. Spatial 
relationships can be understood 
through the coexistence of 
communities, surrounding natural 
areas and objects through relative 
organization and imaginations of 
goals for such relationships. 


Goals for school-neighbourhood 

relationships 

Neighbourhoods could 

be characterized based on 

communities which co-exist 

with schools and surrounding 

physical landscapes. Participants 
from the school may include 


significant handicraft to be 
the locus of a curriculum 
that is responsive to the 
needs of the community. 
The questions emerging 
from different ‘subjects’ and 
a history of disciplines are 
then woven into this process 


programme. 
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meaningfully. Tagore’s abiding ‘elationships in the classroom. She can be reached at the school and neighbourhood 


questions on the rationale 
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work together to improve issues 
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in the area such as sanitation, 
water scarcity, pollution, public 
health, and others. 

2. Areas of interest primarily 
driven by the needs of the 
neighbourhood such as 
education of children from 
the neighbourhood, mapping 
natural resources and historical 
monuments in the area, 
conducting surveys to understand 
public health concerns, funding 
requirements from the school or 
the larger trust or organization it 
is affiliated to for development 
projects, and so on, requiring 
expertize from the school. 

3. Developing leadership in the 
community, such as among 
youth, primarily through efforts 
from the school in taking 
up significant work in the 
neighbourhood which could also 
be of mutual interest. 

4. Managing special education 
contexts in the community 
which require support from the 
school such as engagement with 
children of migrant labourers 
or managing informal learning 
centres. 

5. Conducting and observing 
significant days and events in the 
neighbourhood where the school 
is the site, such as for vaccination 
camps, elections, local festivals, 
children’s day events, and other 
cultural celebrations. 


We may employ some considerations 
for spatial mapping to understand 
the structure of these mentioned 
relationships and also comment 
on future directions that may be 
meaningful or desirable. 


Mapping spatial relationships 
Spatial relationships could be 
mapped using certain criteria: 
Order refers to the structure of 
spatial relationships between 
schools and neighbourhoods. 
These relationships could be 
linear, branching (arboreal or 
tree-like), rhizomatic through 
horizontal multi-directional 
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branching patterns, and cyclical. While inferences could be made about 
spatial relationships based on these structures, goals could inform about 
the kinds of relationships that are desirable. The temporal order of 
occurrence of events also suggests patterns. 


Connection in the form of tangible, physical connections between schools 
and neighbourhoods, or categorical connections through themes of 
mutual interest. 


Metaphorical descriptions are suggestive of related forms, representations, 
structures or processes which may evoke a combination of spatial 
characteristics and imagination of the directionality in the relationship. 


For the first goal mentioned previously, order and connection may be 
mapped as represented in Figure 1, where mutual relationships exist 
between schools and communities. A tangible, physical connection is 
required to be present between the school and the neighbourhood to be 
able to carry out shared activities. 


has mutual areas of interest with the 


“ne Neighbourhood 


= sanitation 
~ water scarcity 


~ pollution 
~ public health concerns 
~ emergencies 


Figure 1: Mutually supportive relationships between schools and neighbourhoods. 


For Goal 2, there is a strong direction of influence from the school to 

the community in terms of expertize in the events being organized and 
represented with a stronger line of relationship in Figure 2. However, 
the neighbourhood drives these areas of interest which the school carries 
forward, allocating resources and particular roles for school participants. 
Where expertize is involved, there may not be a tangible physical 
connection between the school and the neighbourhood. However, some 
ideational, thematic connection exists which could also be a spatial 
relationship. 


drives areas of interest in partnership with may not be required to have tangible, physical connections with 


ay have a hierarchical relationship of expertise with ,” 


Neighbourhood 
education 
= Mapping natural resources and historical monuments 
> Conducting surveys 
\ $$ $$ $e 


Figure 2: Neighbourhood-driven needs supported by expertize from school. 


Developing leadership in the community within the third goal is a 
‘mid-way path’, where the school’s influence is critical. A community 
newly empowered with this developed expertize is now able to take on 
challenges confronting the neighbourhood. Directions of flow towards this 
centre are interesting as represented in Figure 3. 


Gevelops leadership in the community to work on concerns im the tangible coanection with leaders to be developed 


Neighbourhood ) 


Figure 3: Developing leadership in the community with support from the school. 


To implement the fourth goal, the neighbourhood provides educational 
contexts through which the school can contribute as well as learn, 
represented through bi-directional arrows as shown in Figure 4. This is, for 
example, through the education of children of migrant labourers and in 
informal or non-formal learning contexts. While the school with its formal 
curricular structure and history of implementation will be able to provide 
support through typical education programmes as mentioned in the first 
goal, here special education contexts spin new challenges requiring 
careful execution. 


learns from partkipation in unique educational contexts in the 


‘ 

has physical connections with the 
‘ 

drives the unique demands of the ’ 


he 


Neighbourhood 
= education of children of migrant labourers 
~ informal learning 


“=e ae 


Figure 4: Unique educational contexts driven by the neighbourhood requiring 
innovation and learning from the school. 


For the fifth goal, the school becomes a site for the community during 
significant events determined by the larger system such as for elections 
and vaccination camps, but also through festivals and cultural events 
where the community physically moves to the school, or as clear 
participants with belonging to both the school and neighbourhood, 
overlapping interestingly as shown in Figure 5. 


Schoo! 
- vaccination camps 
~ cultural festivals 


x= 
participants are inter-mixed with the 


ri ledrati ind emergencies for the ‘ 
as sites during celebrations and emerge physically moves to the 


~—-=-.- ad 


Figure 5: Schools as sites for significant events and celebrations in the community. 


Concluding thoughts... 

The discussed ways of 
characterizing schools and 
neighbourhoods are useful 

in understanding the goals of 
evolving relationships. They also 
help visualize other kinds of 
meaningful relationships. Mapping 
them articulates the vision, 

besides bringing forth dominant 
directions in our conceptualisation, 
as emergent from the arrows in 

the represented figures. While 

the school may come to be the 
hub of activity and expertize, our 
imagination should also consider 
the community in such privileged 
roles. Further reflection on its value 
through metaphorical descriptions 
also communicates structure, 
direction, and required emphasis 
in decision-making. 
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As the popular saying goes, ‘it 
takes a village to raise a child’. 
Evolving demographics and 
geographies have given new 
meanings to ‘village’, including 
its communities, institutions, and 
neighbourhoods. However, what 
remains the same is the collective 
effort it takes to build a better 
future and stronger foundation for 
the coming generations. 


Here | will share how 
neighbourhood initiatives create 
spaces for bonding, growth, 
expression and most of all 

an escape into the alternate 

and more accepting world of 


helping in bringing together and 
strengthening communities. 


Archana Atri, more than a decade 
ago, extended her interest in 
reading and books to form a book 
club for children. This was long 
before reading clubs and book 
clubs were common and popular 
spaces in our cities. Starting with 
just a couple of children, her 
dedication and passion saw her 
book reading club steadily gather 
more members and popularity. 
AA's Book Nerds as they call 


Richa Dang 


themselves didn’t just improve 
their language skills at these 
sessions but Atri’s selection of texts 
and follow up discussions opened 
for them opportunities — they 
learnt to challenge, to critique, to 
analyze, and to think about the 
possibilities that lay ahead. She 
helps them find their voice and 
express their opinion. Unlike the 
ritualistic treatment of language 

in schools, here they learn to use 
language as a tool. 


However, it is another project of 
hers, Adi’s Corner, that first 
acquainted me with her zeal. 
Named after her husband, 


is a doctoral researcher, working in the area of 
children's literature. She is working as a teacher ina 
Delhi government school. She can be contacted at 
divincarnate@gmail.com. 


books. My work gave me the 
opportunity to closely follow 
both these initiatives which are 


who egged her on to extend 
her passion for books into a 
profession, Atri embarked on 
this journey in his memory. 
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neighbourhoods 


one book at atime 


It is a small and vibrant library 
on the third floor of the pediatric 
oncology facility of a speciality 
hospital for children in NOIDA. 
She has about a hundred titles 
for children in Adi’s Corner. She 
regularly visits the hospital to 
conduct storytelling sessions for 
the children and their caregivers. 
Her grey hair, warm smile, and 
endearing stories have earned her 
the moniker ‘kahani wali nani’. 


Children admitted at the facility 
along with those who come 

to the OPD look forward to 
these sessions with kahani wali 
nani. The room which houses 
Adi’s Corner along with other 
play material, mats, and toys is 
maintained by the members of 
the NGO CankKids. Children are 
encouraged to access the room 
and engage with all kinds of 
material available there including 
the books. 


On one of Atri’s visits to the 
Corner, | heard a lady, from the 
NGO, who works closely with 
these kids, smile and say, “Aaj 
bache theek se khana khayenge” 
(Children will eat properly today). 
The hospital provides lunch to 
those who are admitted there but 
most cannot eat easily because of 
the nature of the treatment they 
are undergoing. However, after 
an enjoyable story session they 
complain less and eat without 
throwing tantrums. 


Atri’s way of remembering 

her husband, who lost his life 

to cancer, is in not just giving 
these children strength to deal 
with this malady but also to be 
hopeful and look forward to 
something when this ordeal is 
over. A girl whose head had been 
shaved for chemotherapy sobbed 
continuously and refused to meet 
anyone. When told that kahani 
wali nani has come to the hospital 
she wanted to attend but hesitated. 
A little encouragement from her 
favourite kahani wali nani and a 
story of a brave princess helped 
her get her confidence back. She 
has since joined school now that 
she is completely healed and 
bravely attends her classes with 
her shorn hair. Atri’s dedication 
for Adi’s Corner is evident in 

her words and actions. During a 
story session she remarked, "Yeh 
kitaab bachon ko bahut pasand 
hai, dekho iski dono copies phatt 
rahi hain", (children like these 
books, both copies of the book 
are damaged), | will replace it next 
time.” She was looking at books 
and was happy to come across a 
well-used book with dog eared, 
loose pages. This space coupled 
with story sessions is a source 

of joy and satisfaction for Atri. 

It is also a way for caregivers to 
form camaraderie and share their 
experiences of joy and pain with 
each other. 


In the company of books from 
Adi’s Corner and kahani wali 


nani’s stories children find their 
moments of smiles and courage to 
defeat this deadly disease. 


The Community Library Project 
(TCLP), as its name suggests, 

is a library which offers free 
membership to anyone and 
everyone who is interested. A 
part of the Free Library Network 
(FLN), TCLP has three libraries 

in Delhi. At the core of these 
libraries is the value of offering 
easy access to books and space 
for reading, discussions, and 
community interactions among 
all the members of the society. 
They primarily cater to children 
and young adults but adults too 
are also welcome to join these 
libraries as members. These well- 
stocked libraries have both Indian 
and international literature, fiction, 
nonfiction, poetry, travelogues, 
reference books for exam 
preparation among others. 


| had the opportunity to engage 
with members, staff, and 
volunteers at the TCLP library at 
Khirki. The most unique aspect of 
this library is the neighbourhood 
in which it is operating. Khirki 
has sizeable Afghani and African 


~ 


population. It is not unusual 

to see members of different 
ethnicities frequenting the 

library and stopping by for small 
conversations or seeking help 
from the volunteers. The place 
brings together the people living in 
the neighbourhood, but who are 
otherwise separated by identities, 
biases, and ignorance. 


One of the flagship programmes 

of TCLP is sharing the onus of 
maintaining the library with the 
members. Members with longer 
association are encouraged to 
volunteer to maintain racks, 
shelves, and the books. Also, 

the cleaning, dusting, sweeping 
responsibilities are divided among 
all the staff and volunteers. On one 
of my visits, | saw the director of 
the project cleaning the washroom 
and on another | had an interesting 
conversation with the creative 
head when she reported early to 
sweep the floor and rearrange the 
shelves. It wasn’t uncommon to 
see members, especially new ones 
and younger kids being reminded 
about the proper way to use toilets, 
water taps leaving these areas 
clean and avoiding wastage of 
water and electricity. The level of 
awareness among members was 


such that for almost three months 
| rarely noticed lights switched 
on unnecessarily or taps running 
when not in use. 


In an attempt to further 
democratise the system, food at 
the library is cooked by a staff 
member. It is prepared in a small 
kitchen adjoining the reading room 
and the staff and volunteers eat 
together in the kitchen. Extending 
this initiative of providing healthy 
options and normalizing eating 
together, TCLP has a programme 
for its members as well. 

Members are offered a fruit each, 
occasionally a chocolate, or a 
candy, or a cookie at the issue and 
return desk. This according to staff 
members encourages the members 
to get the books issued and bring 
them back once they have read 

it. In a way it is an incentive for 
children to keep the cycle of 
issuing books, reading them and 
then returning them safely, going. 
In addition, it also helps the ones 
coming directly from school or 
those coming without breakfast 
curb the hunger. Sometimes | 
observed the children asking for 

a fruit without either issuing or 
returning the book, the staff or 
volunteer at desk give them the 


fruit but not before encouraging 
them to read more books. The in- 
charge at Khirki conveyed that they 
understand children’s affinity to 
sweets and chocolates. However, 
they decided to consciously 
include more fruits as they are 
keen to ensure that children 
develop healthy eating habits by 
choosing nutritionally rich food 
over sugary snacks. The library 
practices are not preachy. Instead, 
they are partial to performing the 
right actions now to influence 

the children’s choices in the right 
direction later. 


The library also boasts of a 
computer room where children 
can also play video games. 

These are monitored to weed 

out inappropriate content. Their 
motive is clear — they want to 
help children access technology 
and learn the new advancements 
but not in an unregulated manner 
which may prove unsafe and 
damaging for them. The library 
routinely runs reading programmes 


for children who find it difficult to 
read. Read-aloud and story sessions 
are planned on a routine basis. 
Children do not shy away from 
demanding story reading sessions, 
apart from the ones scheduled, 
from the volunteers, who happily 
comply. Other popular sessions/ 
workshops are on art, sketching, 
painting, craft, and drama. These 
are special workshops organized 
by volunteers from NGO’s or 
independent adults who find ways 
to give back to the society by 
engaging with children through 
this neighbourhood library. 


It is acommon sight to see small 
kids loitering around the racks 
and reading room. Slowly as they 
sneak up to attend read-aloud and 
are welcomed at story session they 
realize that they are not lost. They 
belong and are welcome here. 
This first step opens up a new 
world of words and friendships for 
them. At TCLP, the management 
is sensitive and understands that 

a library is much more than just 


a reading space. They are open 
throughout the week as they 
realize that for many members it 
is a place that offers peace, space 
to be, a home away from home. 
No wonder most of the members 
grow up to volunteer part time 
and many of them keep finding 
ways to continue their association 
with this library in one way or 
other. It offers both solitude and 
companionship depending on 
what one is looking for. 


Heaps have been written about 
the transformative power of books. 
Those of us who read are not 
untouched by the magic of a book, 
which absorbs us with its pictures, 
smell, and words. We need to find 
ways to get others to experience 
this magic too. This may enable 
them to savour this pleasure, to 
grow as individuals, to respect 
differences and a lot more. And 
perhaps, some of them may also 
pass on this magic to those around 
and create more smiles. 


What all can a school do if its building is surrounded by open 
spaces? How can the adults and children at the school optimally 
use these spaces? Does greenery at these open spaces become the 
proverbial icing on the cake? Do these spaces lead to rekindling 


Openness within us as well? [ gH ul pATWARDHAN ANIOR tig 


, * 
First the school. Located on the outskirts of a fast-growing town, ie yt SARAIMOHANA, VARANAS] Mg, 
along the river bank in eastern Uttar Pradesh, the school began 1 
sometime in the 1940s. Housed within a large campus, the school 
today has 15 teachers and 250 children. Most of the children, 
from nursery to 8" class, come from the nearby areas. There are 
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school play a crucial role in the lives of the children. They come to 


these spaces during evenings, on holidays and during vacations. 


And not just these children, these spaces are regularly used by 


adults from nearby areas as well for their morning walks, evening 
runs, cricket matches, meeting friends and else. 


Surrounded by 
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Every morning at the school, 
children are cheerfully welcomed 
inside the classroom by two 
teachers. Throughout the day these 
children learn different languages, 
work in groups, show their work, 
and also cheer their classmates on 
completing any task. They go to 
the teachers when they need help. 
During lunch or play time, they 
also play and eat together at the 
school’s playground. 


This might seem like a description 
of a typical day in a school, 

but this school is different. It’s 
different for one simple reason: by 
design, it takes in children from 
two different cultures: Arab and 
Jewish, trying to keep the ratio 
balanced. There are two teachers 
in each classroom: one who speaks 
Arabic and the other who speaks 
Hebrew. Together, they make their 
classroom bilingual and culture- 
inclusive. There are also two co- 
principals, Jewish and Arab. This 

is an integrated school in Israel 
supported by the Israeli Ministry of 
Education. There are only handful 
of such schools in Israel. Similar 
schools also came up in Northern 
Ireland where conflict between 
Protestants and Catholics have 
created divisions in the society. 

At both places, the integrated 
schools came up out of concerns 
about segregation and social 
isolation. These were built so that 
the children could develop trust 
and friendships across cultures. 
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conilict zones 


in their sense of living in and 
understanding of the world. For 
the children who live in harsh 
environments or those who belong 
to underprivileged families, the 
‘real’ life ends up staying outside 
and away from the school. 
Schooling becomes an everyday 
chore and several children often 
don’t see the point of it. For the 
children from the families of social 
and economic affluence, schools 
end up promoting ideas about a 


They commit to values of equality 
and co-existence for everyone 
(Bekerman, 2018). 


Children growing in an 
environment of conflict is not 
unheard of in our times. These 
situations of conflict have 

severe social and psychological 
repercussions for the children. We 
would however want the children 
to be protected from the miseries 
of the adult world. Schools are 
expected to provide safety from 
the harsh realities and ills of the 
society. We hope that the children a 
will grow up free from the negative : 7 
prejudices and stereotypes of the , 
society they are a part of. We also 
hope that they grow up in a better 
world and as better people, away 
from the conflict and violence. 
However, often while acting 
through these reasons, the schools 
become distant and indifferent to 
the issues they should address. 
The children are prohibited from 
talking about these issues in 
schools. The problems, tensions, 
and troubles are seen as realities 
outside the purview of the school’s 
task of education. 


Without a conversation between 
the school and the neighbourhood, 
the children end up living in two 
different worlds; worlds that do 
not meet. As of now we know, 
that in such a scenario, for most 
children, the school ends up 
having very little to no influence 


society which are far from reality. 
The bubble of security extends 
from the family to neighbourhood 
to the school. These children aren't 
exposed to the diverse lives of 

the people around them and the 
various ways in which hardships 
shape their lives. In both cases, the 
children do not develop a healthy 
way of participating in the society 
as active citizens. 


It becomes a cultural responsibility 
for the schools to create a 

safe space to not just protect 

the children but also initiate 
conversations about the structural 
issues and everyday experiences 
of conflict. Of course, in a 
carefully designed and appropriate 
manner. That the children don’t 
know what's going on and that 
they aren’t concerned by it is 
probably a myth. Children are a 
part of the social environment and 
consequently take part in all that 
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surrounds them. They make their 
own theories to explain the events 
based on all the information they 
have from all the sources in their 
environment. Negative prejudices 
in children have been found to 
develop as young as four years 

old (Gupta, 2008). If peace and 
coexistence is one of our goals 

in any such scenario, its only 
necessary that the children learn to 
regard other people as humans first 
and understand the experiences of 
others along with their own. 


In Israel and Northern Ireland, the 
integrated schools become the 
places where during the initial 
formative ages, the children in 
their everyday living see and 
develop an understanding of the 
‘other’ group. There are a couple 
of things happening here. 


First, a situation is created 

for the children from diverse 
backgrounds to come in social and 
psychological proximity: they do 
their tasks together, often in teams 
towards a common goal on an 
everyday basis. Gordon Allport’s 
theory of contact says that this 
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breaks several negative prejudices 
and stereotypes about the people 
who are different from one’s own 
self. Instead of what anyone has 
heard about the ‘other’, their mind 
relies more on the immediate 
experience of a good and shared 
time together. And this happens 
throughout their schooling which 
builds friendships, comfort and 
strong memories of good times 
with people of different groups. 


Second, when the children from 
different cultural backgrounds 
study in the same school, it creates 
an institutional common identity 
of belonging to a formal group. 
This slowly also can translate 

into developing an over-arching 
identity of human beings which 
can become stronger than the 
immediately available social group 
identities into which the children 
are born. The common identity 
doesn’t take away from the group 
identity but becomes the source 

of also feeling affiliated with the 
people of other groups. 


The graduating children from these 
schools in Israel and Northern 


Ss 
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Ireland have gotten more interested 
in their roots and identities. In 
addition, the integrated school 
experience throughout their 
childhood has made them more 
aware of the nuances of the 
complex scenarios that they live in. 
They have developed the attitude 
to not look at the issues in a simple 
black and white manner, but to 
question the popular narratives 
and to be sensitive to the sufferings 
of all the groups involved in the 
conflict. There were visible lesser 
evidences of these children to 
have grown up to become closed 
to the other groups’ narratives or 
engaging in simplistic narratives of 
hate and antagonism (Bekerman, 
2018; Gallaghar, 2016). 


The comparative studies of 
integrated schools in Israel 

and Northern Ireland show 

that while the schools in Israel 
emphasize recognition of multiple 
identities and understanding the 
complexities they hold, those 

in Northern Ireland focused on 
the value of respect towards 
everyone. The intention at both 
places was to make schools 


inclusive and to develop the 
abilities in children required to 

be in such a school and society. 
Both recognition and respect are 
seen as important aspects in the 
spirit of reconciliation between the 
communities. (Ben-nun, 2013) 


Integrated schooling has been 
found to be a largely successful 
endeavor in areas of segregation. 
It isn’t easy to create and run 
these schools. In situations like 
Israel where the conflict is still 

an everyday presence, there 

is hardly much institutional 
support for them. In Northern 
Ireland although the government 
institutions too are committed to 
the task of peace-building through 
education, the cultural bridges 
are difficult to construct. The 
memories of sufferings, violence 
and the feeling of victimhood 
linger on even after the peace 
treaties are signed at international 
forums. In conflict ridden societies, 
often the neighbourhoods are 
also segregated. In addition, the 
existing school infrastructure and 
the education system cannot be 
completely overhauled. It was 
realized that not every school 
can be easily transformed into an 
integrated one. Consequently, in 


Northern Ireland with the purpose 
of developing better inter-cultural 
understanding and relationships, 
campaigns like Education for 
Mutual Understanding have led 

to more contextual initiatives 

like cross-school, inter-cultural 
collaborations as simple as a sports 
events or camps over the holidays. 


It is almost an uncontested idea 
today that education should 

be made inclusive for all. This 
becomes a necessity in the light of 
the realization that any and every 
region would be multi-cultural 
and hence children would bring in 
different cultures within the school 
and the classroom. The socio- 
political change one is envisioning 
in the society cannot happen 
overnight. It requires conscious 
actions taken on an everyday basis 
for a long time. The task of social 
change is that of cultural change 
which also includes behavioural 
change. This task cannot just be 
limited to the students as well as 
the Israel and Northern Ireland 
cases tell us. The principals and 
teachers in integrated schools 
have shared that they have to 
constantly work with parents and 
grandparents of the children to 
explain to them the schools’ vision 


and bring them on board through 
activities like family picnics and 
celebrating festivals. The schools 
will have minimal success if the 
belief systems and behaviours 

of parents don’t change as well. 
No two integrated school models 
in these places are the same. 

All of them have come up as a 
response to and in cognizance 
of the different contexts of the 
neighborhoods. 


How does one think about it 
closer home in our own contexts? 
In a disguised manner, the social 
conflicts in India reproduce 
through schools which stratify and 
segregate children on the basis of 
economic class, caste, religion, 
gender, geography, etc. The public 
schools that are supposed to be 
common schools for all children 
are now accessed by the children 
in the lower socio-economic 
groups only. Minority group run 
institutions segregate children on 
the basis of their ethnicity while 
some schools also segregate on the 
basis of gender. The classes as a 
consequence might appear to be 
more or less homogeneous while 
actually being part of a system of 
segregation in the larger picture of 
the Indian society. Learning from 
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the efforts of Northern Ireland, the 
schools could start conversations 
and initiate projects with other 
schools and in the communities 
around them to develop awareness 
and sensitivity to different cultures 
while also encouraging friendships. 


It’s also not the case that the 

India today is free of all visible 
and violent conflicts. Tensions 
between different communities 
have grown in several parts of 
India as a consequence of many 
factors. There are regions in 
different parts of India which are 
now commonly understood as riot- 
prone areas. Lessons can be drawn 
from Northern Ireland and Israel 
to create schools as safe spaces for 
initiating cross-cultural dialogue 
and developing empathy towards 
the narratives of communities 
different from our own. 


One finds that raising the question 
of the relationship between 
schools and their neighbourhoods, 
both immediate and far, raises 

a couple of questions about the 
purpose of the school in any 
place and how the school should 
achieve it. The questions can be 
made specific: What should the 
purpose of school be in an area 
where there is visible or hidden 
conflict between people from 
different communities or cultures? 
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If there is a purpose to nurture a 
certain kind of human being, there 
is also a necessity to envision a 
kind of society which can house 
these human beings. One will 
have to face the necessity of 
imagining schools and education 
in broader frameworks than just 
the currently popular goals of 
literacy and numeracy. Probably 
all of us will need to acknowledge 
at some point that since there is no 
one size fits all kind, there cannot 
be one model of school which can 
be built everywhere. 


Schools probably cannot solve the 
larger problems. But that doesn’t 
mean they can shy away from 

the need to acknowledge them 
and not become institutions of 
social moral compass in their own 


neighbourhoods. The interventions 
in Israel and Northern Ireland 
prove to be the standing and 
struggling examples for all of us in 
this direction to learn from. 
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"When the world seems large and 
complex, we need to remember 
that great world ideals all begin in 
some home neighbourhoods." 
— Konrad Adenauer 
(German politician) 


Global warming, malnutrition, 
illiteracy, and poverty are some 
of the problems that the 


in place these can be solved 
faster or their intensity reduced 
significantly. However, till that 
happens, there is so much that 
each of us can and must do. And 
these might inspire governmental 
intervention or bring public 
support that would improve the 
conditions. 


Here, schools are in a unique 
position as they command 

respect in the society and any 
representation going through them 
is usually considered seriously. 


The problems faced by 
neighbourhoods can be classified 
broadly into: 

¢ Education 


world faces. Most of our 
neighbourhoods face at 
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e Health 
e Environment 
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problems. The responsibility | & Healthy Learning and Living, Educational Consultant, To address these would 

to address these problems lies Remedial Therapy, and the author of Amazon Best require either gathering 

on each one of us. Of course, Seller ‘Parenting Manual — a handbook for teachers financial help or initiating a 


when there is governmental 
intervention, stringent laws 
and effective guidelines 


and parents of children from 0 to 7 years' and '"Good" 
Food — a guide to healthy cooking and eating'. She can 
be reached at anandseetha@gmail.com. 


physical correction or just 
coming up with a clever idea 
to bring a transformation. 
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Whatever the problem and 
whatever the resources needed, 
collective thinking and efforts 
have the potential to bring in the 
required change. 


If the school is situated in or near 
an economically underprivileged 
area, illiteracy could be rampant. 
Students of high school could 
take up the task of setting up adult 
education classes. Peer education 
classes are very effective. Specific 
subjects which are considered 
tough can be taught by students 
who are proficient to students who 
are slightly younger to them or of 
similar age group. Often children 
in slum areas cannot afford extra- 
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curricular activities such as sports 
and arts. These could be arranged 
for. These activities can create 
interest in children to learn and 
can enable the school to discover 
talents. 


Most low-income group 
neighbourhoods have a primary 
health centre (PHC). These only 
offer very basic services. Students 
of class 7 upwards can prepare diet 
charts, posters with information 
on nutrition and social health. 
These can be displayed in the 
PHCs. With the help of teachers, 
short talks and discussions in 
vernacular languages can be 

held in these centers. Parents can 


Students of SLN school in BJR Nagar Basti involved in a project initiated by 
Ananda Foundation on lake cleaning and awareness creation for environmental 
protection 


also be involved to offer cooking 
demonstrations and weekly 
community meals. 


Women's health and hygiene 

is another aspect that needs 
attention and contribution. Even 
if the school is situated in an 
economically well-to-do area, such 
awareness creation activities can 
be done in apartment complexes 
and gated communities. Food can 
be the best form of preventive 
medicine and this needs to 
become a focus area while 
speaking about health. This 
would also have an impact on 
the food and nutrition of students 
themselves which would help 
them in later life too. 


No matter where a school is 
located, this is an area where 
schools can play an important role. 
Environmental pollution could be 
due to mismanagement of waste, 
stagnation of water, high noise 
levels, etc. There are many parks 
and empty spaces earmarked by 
the government for greenery. 
These can be converted into 
community edible gardening areas 
with due planning. The produce 
could be sold at a nominal cost. 
Teachers and parent volunteers 
can help students chart out a 

plan regarding what and how to 
grow without harmful chemicals, 
how to manage pests, how to 
tackle human encroachment and 
pilferage. This could become 

a very relevant practical lesson 
incorporating science, math, 
language, geography, etc., not to 
mention the PR skills that students 
will gain. Here again posters, 
charts, talks, and discussions on 
clean environment and the ways to 
achieve it can be done by students. 
Government authorities such as 
local corporators, municipal body 
officials could be invited and their 
support elicited for this cause. 


student volunteers of Ananda Foundation distributing groceries to school teachers in slum areas during the Covid crisis 


Some general guidelines — 


Of course, no solution would 
come about without facing 
challenges. Proper planning, 
persistence, and consistency are 
key to the success of any project. 

It is of paramount importance that 
school managements, teachers, 
and parents who are working 
alongside students in such projects 
do not lose hope but strive to 
complete the task undertaken or 
find an alternative if the original 
plan does not materialize. 
Roadblocks, hindrances, and 
setbacks — especially while dealing 
with established unhealthy habits 
and wrong practices — are bound 
to be faced by students. Long-term 


uM 


plans and documentation of before 
and after pictures and reports 
would act as motivation. These 
would also help in taking up future 
work in similar areas. 


Cultural differences, barriers 

due to economic conditions, 
psychological hindrances including 
shyness, resistance to change need 
to be factored before taking up a 
project. 


These activities need not be the 
sole responsibility of a particular 
school. Schools can enlist the 
support of schools in slum areas or 
non-governmental organizations 
and together work towards a 
better neighborhood. After the 


. 
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initial basic work, if the project 
requires more funding, schools can 
approach corporates for CSR funds. 
Often corporates have funds at 
their disposal but not the required 
man power or volunteers. Students 
can bridge that gap and execute 

a socially beneficial project. 
Similarly, if the project requires 
official intervention, schools can 
formally send a representation to 
the local corporation, municipal 
body or gram panchayat. Social 
media platforms are a great way 

to enlist more support and create 
awareness for such causes. 
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We often discuss how adults and children interact with each other or how they interact 
amidst themselves in schools. Let us look at how these adults and children together, in 
other words — the school, interacts with some of its neighbours. We will also explore if 
these schools could benefit from higher intensity of engagements than those currently in 
vogue. 


Public-institutions like banks, post-offices, railway-stations and bus-stations 
Many of our schools have banks or post-offices or transport stations in their vicinity. 
With more than one lakh fifty thousand post-offices and more than seven thousand 
railway stations we, in India, surely have the numbers! How many schools interact 
with these public-institutions such that children get to know their functioning, given 
that most, if not all, students will use the services of these institutions in the coming 
time? Some may, later in their lives, even end up being part of these institutions. 
Can we make our students aware of these services well in time and convey the 
appropriate mechanisms and mannerisms of using them? Can we give them 

the confidence to help those in need and point out if they come across wrong 
doings? 


The idea, in the long run, is to influence the children of today to evolve into 
good citizens of tomorrow; individuals who use these institutions with grace 
and dignity. 


Footpaths in the vicinity DA: 
Increasingly we see fewer and fewer children Ch-z 
(and adults) walk to school. Walking paths will 

encourage people to put their feet to use to come 

to school. They could have more impact than empty talks about benefits of 
environment friendly transport or exercising could ever have. 


Photo: Zeeshan Khan 
https://www.pexels.com 


It takes a Robert MacFarlane (The old ways: A journey on 
foot) to talk about these paths with panache; “Paths are 
the habits of a landscape... They are acts of consensual 
making... Paths connect. This is their first duty and their 
chief reason for being. They relate places in a literal 
sense, and by extension they relate people.” 


We need to go beyond the one-time cleaning initiatives, 
or photo-ops, and engage with concerned authorities to 
ensure that these paths are maintained. To ensure, for 
example, that these paths are dotted with shade providing 
trees and not with parked vehicles! In the long-term this 
can help create a friendly environment around the school. 


The Cigarettes and Other Tobacco Products Act, 2003, 
states that — sale of cigarettes or any other tobacco 
products to any person who is under eighteen years of 
age; and in an area within a radius of one hundred yards 
of any educational institution is illegal. This in itself is 

a good beginning. How many schools though work in 
tandem with the authorities to ensure that this law is 
implemented in letter and in spirit? 


There are other items too which are sold near the school, 
items like chips for example, which children consume 
on a regular basis. Items they could do better without. 
Schools need to work on this. 


Moving to the proverbial other side of the coin — are there 
items that the schools need to encourage sale of in their 
vicinity? 


Not many schools are neighbours 
to cultural spaces but of those 
that are how many join hands 
with these spaces to ensure that 
children get exposure and benefit 
from the activities taking place at 
these centres? 


Children can do good to attend 
programs or volunteer or even just 
be at these spaces and observe. 


Many schools will have parks in 
their neighbourhood. For some 
schools these parks can also be 
that ground or open space which 
they do not possess. Schools’ 
encouraging regular use of public 
infrastructure like parks — for 
walking or bird-watching or 
reading or just being there — can 
help the children (and adults) get 
closer to these public spaces, learn 
about them. Actions like these may 
help underscore the importance 
of these spaces and the need to 
join hands to maintain them for 
the well-being of our society, for a 
better tomorrow for all of us. 


Could these visits also provide a 
starting point for discussions on 
public and private spaces with 
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children? On the need to respect 
both these spaces? Discussions 
where we could also broach upon 
issues we take for granted. Issues 
like high decibel levels; talking 
loudly in public spaces or playing 
music that disturbs others. 


Together these, visits and 
discussions, can, in the long term, 
help us bring down our apathy 
towards these spaces and help us 
get rid of the tag of being amongst 
those who care the least about 
public spaces. 


Most, if not all, schools teach 
children about the benefits of 
working together with other 
human beings. How much do 
these schools, located nearby, 
work together? Students of a 
school doing well often finds 
space in local newspapers — 
how many times do we read of 
schools joining hands? Students 
get preference in schools in the 
vicinity of their residences — do 
multiple schools located within an 
area have some role together? 


Today, when we observe children, 
and adults, increasingly finding 
it difficult to accept differences, 


being less aware of the worlds 
beyond their small worlds — 

would it help if schools catering 

to children from different socio- 
cultural-economic backgrounds 
create spaces where children could 
come together to play, to talk or to 
do nothing in particular? Children 
could get to know that they also 
have a lot in common with those 
who stay not far from them but 

in homes that are very different 
from theirs. That they may speak 
different languages and dialects but 
they all go to schools for roughly 
the same time each day. They 

may wear different uniforms but 
they are all taught same or similar 
subjects. And so on. 


This is a wonderful opportunity to 
look beyond our silos and learn 
from each other. The alternative 
and the mainstream schools can 
learn from each other, as can the 
elite and the not so well-to-do, 
the private and the government, 
or the English and the vernacular 
medium schools. Here, schools 
higher on the proverbial ladders 
may need to be cognizant of our 
loaded histories and that the line 
between being patronizing and 
being condescending is very thin. 


We could also pass on this 
message to children (and adults) 
that, in most cases, there is an 
opportunity to learn from others. 
This can also enable us to teach 
about the need to look beyond our 
small worlds! 


In an ideal world there could also 
be sharing of resources between 
schools as well; sports or library 
infrastructure for example. And, if 
we have large enough hearts and 
minds, sharing of food as well. 


All this, of course, is not easy, but 
then — like a friend used to remind 
me — if it was that easy, it would 
already have been happening! 


school 


The modern schooling paradigm, 
as we recognize it today, emerged 
less than a couple of centuries ago, 
from a need in society to create 

a safe, efficient, and affordable 
space where children could be 
enrolled to learn basic literacy and 
numeracy while the parents tended 
to their livelihoods. This view 

of education has yielded several 
generations of citizens, who in turn 
have framed public policy which 
has ended up defining and creating 
newer roles and purposes for 
schools. Over the years, agendas 


wou 


like “nation-building”, “character- 
development”, “creativity and 
innovation” have all been 
incorporated into the schooling 
project. Thus, it is quite apparent 
that schools and society inform 
and shape each other in equal 
measure. Put simply, there needs 
to be a recognition that schools 
are a part of society and not apart 
from it. 


an approach to education, two 
particularly stand out. The first 
being, that in this, children tend 
to view themselves as unique 
products of just their own homes 
and schools, and do not value 
the fact that there are quite a few, 
larger factors which have allowed 
for their own development 

and functioning in society — an 
often invisible worker-class 
which provides several essential 
housekeeping and maintenance 
services thus freeing up the 
privileged to single-mindedly 
pursue their ‘dreams’, a profusion 
of public utilities and services 
provided by the state which often 
receive flak but little recognition, 
a general, choiceless acceptance 
of sharp social and economic 
disparities by the marginalized, 
and so on. The second loss is that 
of a sense of relationship which 
the child feels with externalities 


and society 


outside of the walls of home and 
school. Relationships can exist 
only where there is engagement. 
And schools can be faulted for 
not creating sufficient educational 
contexts which allow for this 
engagement between the 
individual and the collective. 


Enabling the child to engage 
with not just the teacher or 
the classmate, but also the 
metaphorical “neighbour”, and 
in the process hopefully nurture 
a sense of relationship, is an 
integral part of the educational 
endeavour at the Krishnamurti 
schools and each of these schools 
has explored this in different ways. 
The School KFI, a day school in 
urban Chennai, has had a long 
history of using ‘Area Studies’ as 
a pedagogical tool for children to 
learn about their neighbourhoods 
and communities in a first-hand 
manner. Since the early 


The current moment, in at 
least urban, private education, 
is one where “individual 
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1990s, children along with 
their teachers have worked 
to systematically study 


attention and care” has 
taken precedence over most 
other educational goals. In 
the pursuit of building out 
these individual capabilities 
and enabling a path for 
personal excellence and 
success, many city schools 
have become insular spaces, 
quite disconnected from 

the immediate realities of 
their physical locations. Of 
the many casualties of such 


Ashwin Prabhu taught English and history at The School 
KFI for five years between 2014-19. The time he spent 
in school allowed him to examine his questions around 
learning, growing, and finding one’s place in the world, 
and his book "Classroom With A View — Notes from the 
Krishnamurti schools" published by Tara Books in 2022 
is an outcome of that engagement. He can be reached at 
ashwin.prabhu@gmail.com. 


Akhila Seshadri has been a teacher at The School KFI, 
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learning in history, English, and geography as well as 
music theatre and learning through field trips. She has 
written a few articles for The Journal of the Krishnamurti 
Schools, Teacher Plus and The Hindu. She is an avid cat 
lover! She can be reached at akhilaseshadri@gmail.com. 


several city neighbourhoods 
in their school’s vicinity 

like Mylapore, Adyar, and 
Thiruvanmiyur. In 2018, 
when the school had to 
relocate from its home 

of 40 years in Adyar to a 
new, peri-urban location 

in Thazhambur, 25 kms 
away, the teachers and 
children were met with a 
new situation — being in a 
physical space which was 
new and unfamiliar, but also 
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in an emotional space characterized by a feeling of 
uprootedness and loss. This provided a very specific 
context where there was not only a need for the 
school to put down roots in a new home, but also to 
find ways in which its teachers and students could 
begin to feel a sense of relatedness to their physical 
location. One way in which the school responded 
was to get the students of class 8 to do a detailed area 
study of Thazhambur, the new neighbourhood into 
which it was settling. 


Over the years, a clear framework for these area 
studies has emerged at The School KFI, Chennai: 


e Every child in the class participates in the Area 
Study project; this in turn means that a group of 
4-5 teachers anchors the study for the children. 

e The study is conducted over several days; in some 
cases, even over a few weeks. Class timetables 
have to be redrawn and regular school routines 
may have to be given up in the interest of the 
study. 

e The first step for the teacher is to outline and fix 
a certain geographical scope for the study, say 
within a 2 to 3 km radius of a focal point. Within 
that earmarked area, the students pursue a multi- 
disciplinary exploration. 

e Teachers organize the class into small groups of 
6-8 children; children get opportunities to work 
both individually and in the small groups. 

e The study itself involves a significant amount of 
walking, mapping, conversations with people, 
descriptive writing, and sketching. 

e Each day of the study ends with a ‘Circle Time’ 
which enables children to share what they have 
seen, heard, and learned and reflect on it, while 
also setting aside time to plan for the next day of 
the study. 


Children making notes and sketches on the dry bed of an Eri 
(irrigation tank) 
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And finally, when the study is complete, the 
children share their learning with the larger school 
community. This could happen in a variety of ways 
— assemblies, chart displays, posters and booklets, 
open houses, or school melas. 

e All of this requires the full support of the school 
head who must actively champion this style of 
learning. 


Teachers will do well to keep in mind a few pointers 
while planning the study. For one, it is important 

to form small groups such that each has children 

with complementary abilities. For example, a group 
could have at least one child who can speak the local 
language confidently, one who can read the language 
script well, someone who is good at sketching 

and art, and another who can jot down neat and 
descriptive notes. This allows for the small group 

to be independent while enabling children to work 
well with one another. Secondly, the teachers should 
ensure that there is an orientation and preparatory 
phase prior to the project where students are taught 
the core skills required for the project — mapping, 
interview techniques, note-taking and how to organize 
information, how to do surveys and tabulation of 
critical data, and fact-checking. 


The Thazhambur Area Study was conducted over five 
days in February of 2019. The class of 27 children 
was organized into five groups of 5-6 children, each 
anchored by a teacher. It was decided that the study 
would be limited to a radius of two kms from the 
school in each of the four cardinal directions — north, 
south, east, and west. One group each was assigned 
to north, south and west, while two groups were 
assigned to the east since the route was congested 
and had many more things to observe and study in 
comparison to the other three directions. Each group 
was given a standard checklist of things to do — 


e Map the walking route while noting down the 
location of important public institutions, natural 
water bodies, places of worship, civic amenities 
like bus-stops, parks, post-offices, public water- 
tanks, police-stations, schools, and the like. 

e Identify individual role-bearers like secretaries 
of resident associations, panchayat presidents or 
ward councillors, proprietors of key merchant 
establishments, priests in places of worship whom 
they would like to interview and learn from. 

e Make sketches of anything that caught the eye 
— landscapes, plants, trees, landmark buildings, 
signages, etc. 


© Conduct public surveys on issues they would 
like to understand better along their routes. For 
example, traffic volume, how long had people 
been living in the neighbourhood, garbage 
disposal mechanisms. 

e¢ Note down new and unfamiliar words or acronyms 
they come across which they would like to bring 
back to school and research. 


| ms 


A couple of zonal maps made ET two groups 


In terms of daily routine during the project, the 
children would head out each day on their study 

after breakfast in school and return around lunch 

time — a duration of around 3-4 hours. After lunch in 
school, the children would meet in their small groups, 
consolidate and summarize their documentation, 
before joining the full-class Circle Time discussion 
anchored by the teachers. 


Children’s notes and sketch of a neighbourhood church — 
“Mary — Untier of knots” 
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Children’s notes and sketch of a neighbourhood mosque — 
Masjid Rahima 


One of the most interesting aspects of an Area 
Study is that children learn from direct observation 
and interactions with local people. Often, this 
throws up surprising insights — for example, while 
wondering about the large number of tanker lorries 
in Thazhambur, children found out by speaking to 
residents that many of them had leased out their 
vacant plots of land to water supply operators who 
had dug borewells and were extracting groundwater 
to be supplied to urban Chennai through lorries — a 
lucrative business enterprise! 
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Notes from a survey on water tanker lorries 


On another occasion, one group of children while 
interacting with migrant labourers from outside the 
state working on a construction site in Thazhambur 
learned that they felt a deep sense of uprootedness 
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A storyboard of the plight of the Natham Eri (local irrigation 
tank) 


having moved away from home for work, and the 
children found themselves comforting the workers! 
One of the groups which walked to the local eri 
(traditional irrigation tanks found in Tamil Nadu), 
found that sections of the catchment area of the eri 
had been encroached by a large upscale, residential 
community. 
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Natham Eri — photos, resident interviews and student 
concerns 


The fundamental effort of an Area Study is to enable 
children to learn directly ‘from’ the environment as 
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Learning from a Panchayat representative about a Panchayat 
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opposed to merely learning ‘about’ it. Such contact- 
based, experiential approaches to multi-disciplinary 
learning offer a critical alternative to ‘content-heavy’ 
pedagogy which rarely goes beyond the classroom or 
the textbook. In this, students are able to see first- 
hand the stark contrast between the objectivity and 
certitude found in most textbooks, and the ambiguous 
and uneven ways in which social issues play out in 
the real world. 
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Vocabulary building 


Importantly, just as much as the child, the teacher 
stands to benefit from such modes of learning. 
Working closely with other colleagues and with small 
groups of children, a teacher feels part of a larger 
‘whole’, working towards a common vision, very 
different from the lonely, solo role she/he plays within 
the classroom. Interestingly, such Area Studies can 
offer a new lens through which a teacher can evaluate 
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A chart display of the study put up in school 


a child’s learning and potential too. Examining a child 
at close quarters — watching her/him interact with 
other individuals, take on responsibilities, find place 
within a group and contribute to a common goal, can 
offer a teacher fresh insight into a child’s strengths. 
None of this is possible in a standardized, text-based 
exam mode within the confines of the classroom. 
Finally, what makes an Area Study a wonderful 
platform for both teachers and children to come 
together is the fact that when the study commences, 
everyone is on a common ground of “not knowing”. 
This is quite unlike a regular classroom experience 
where the teacher is almost always in the know and 
has pre-decided what will be taught and perhaps 


learned. The unscripted learning opportunities which 
this offers allow for rigid roles to be broken down 
and fresh and collaborative relationships between the 
teacher-student and student-student to emerge, thus 
shaping a new classroom dynamic. 
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As an educator-learner who has 
spent many years in both urban 
and rural contexts, first as a teacher 
in an urban day-school for close 
to 25 years and now as teacher 
and principal at a rural residential 
school for 11, | have seen how 

a school’s neighbourhood is 

often the elephant in the campus, 
that can’t or won't be seen but 
permeates it in every way. Schools 
are often socially isolated spaces, 
cauterized in many ways from the 
daily life of the neighbourhoods in 
which they function. Yet, children 
walk, cycle, drive past varied 
cameos of their neighbourhoods 
every day as they travel to and 
from school. The learning at 
school has little to do with the 
traffic, the shops, the people, the 
communities, the establishments, 
the natural environments, the 
social, economic, and political 
structures that often shape its 
viability. It is said that it takes a 
village to grow a child. It takes 
many villages to run any school — 
rural or urban. 


And yet, the only question — 
certainly relevant — asked of 

a parent or school about the 
neighbourhood in which the 
child studies is, “Is it safe?” 

Is it necessary for schools to 
initiate learning about their 
neighbourhoods? There are many 
limitations, and often, no direct or 
tangible benefit. Neighbourhoods 
of schools are for quick transitions 
into cars or two-wheelers or for 
cycling or walking away. 


Perhaps it would be important to 
define ‘neighbourhood’. While 
the prominent definition would 
be the immediate environment of 
a place, it can be taken to mean 
the world that surrounds a space 
of learning, and contributes to 

it in many different ways. The 
neighbourhood of a private 
school usually has hierarchies, 
inclusions, and exclusions built 
by what parents — and the school 
— aspire for. Often, therefore, 
acknowledged learning is confined 
to what parents understand to 

be the academic potential of the 


Helping evolve home gardens 
in non-teaching staff homes 


Photos courtesy: Pathashaala 


Beyond the 


school and its capacity to franchise 
‘upward’ mobility or visibility for 
the student. Learning about the 
neighbourhood often falls into a 
category called ‘extra-curricular’ 
learning, if at all, beyond and 
below inter-school competitions. 


It is critical to have an 
understanding of the dynamic 

that exists between a school and 

its neighbourhood. The challenge 
may simply be explained as an 
‘aquarium’ model of learning 
about one’s neighbourhood versus 
a ‘Learning like a fish in water’ 
model — are we in or out of the fish 
tank? 


The soil, the water, the energy, 

the staff other than teachers, the 
repair and maintenance systems of 
a school, are held in common by 
the neighbourhood. A wide variety 
of resources and interactions 
allow for the smooth running 

of the school on a daily basis. 
Many of these can be studied and 
engaged with by all co-holders of 
the school in many ways. Audits, 
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as a lesson in class 2 or 3. There 
is also the possibility of looking at 
structures, both civic and cultural, 
that can be studied and learnt 
from. Some schools, like the one 

| teach in, do area studies, and 
learn about local heritage as well, 
through projects. 


Sumitra M Gautama 
is the principal at Pathashaala, a residential school run 
by Krishnamurti Foundation India. She can be reached 
at sumitra@pcfl-kfi.org. 


Learners at Pathashaala are 
regularly taken to Gram 
Panchayats, and the Thalaivar 
(Panchayat headman) has come to 
the school to talk to the children. 
Children have interviewed the 
Block Development Officer, 

to understand how the Block 
Development Office functions, or 
have participated in a ‘Know your 
Councillor’ programme in the city. 


chool walls 


Rajamma, an old woman who 
works with weeding small 
patches and cleaning the school’s 


eco-friendly designs, vegetable it. The diversity of a school’s cowshed, is well-known across 
and herb gardens, exploring neighbourhood can both the school for her knowledge of 
alternate materials for various be interpreted and factually herbs, and is the most interviewed 
purposes, energy alternatives, understood in ways that are person for various projects here 
water use management, repair enriching and vital for all. due to her effective concoctions for 
work, waste-management and Awareness-building is the minor ailments. A class X project 
learning interactions with the challenge here. In an urban school, —_ involved building home gardens in 
neighbourhood are only some this can be built in a variety of some non-teaching staff homes. 

of the ways in which a school ways. Neighbourhood walks, 

can and often does interact interviews, surveys, projects, However, the deepest learning 
with its neighbourhood. This internships, all become possible, about the neighbourhood at 

could be both institutional and depending on the milieu. Many Pathashaala is osmotic. Children 
individual. Pathashaala, which schools do this in different ways, learn by not ‘other’-ing any 

runs completely on solar energy, starting with ‘community helpers’ member of the school community. 


has helped source solar energy 
for the labour-room and fridge in 
the village PHC, to ensure 24- 
hour supply of electricity in these 
areas. It could be an individual 
journey, as when an AS-level 
student understood the issues of 
farmers through the study of the 
local cooperative bank and felt the 
need to design a financial literacy 
package for them. 


It is difficult to acknowledge 
the scope of learning from 
one’s neighbourhood if one is . 
selective about acknowledging x 


Talking to Rajamma Akka 
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Interacting at the Vallipuram Panchayat Union School and Anganwadi, Vallipuram 


This is done in two ways. The 
ambience of learning includes 
sharing community spaces with 
the non-teaching staff, who come 
from the five villages in the 
neighbourhood. Thus Aanoor, 

or Vallipuram cease to be alien, 
outer spaces — they are lived 

in by people the children and 
teachers interact with over shared 
breakfast or lunch. Yes, we all eat 
together. The other way is shared 
‘doing’ on a daily, functional 
basis. Starting from cleaning 
dorms and classrooms, rotational 
work (ROTA) for all — teachers, 
students, and non-teaching staff 
— includes participating in dining 
hall cleaning, cutlery washing, 
and meal serving, thus creating 
shared spaces for osmotic learning 
to happen. It is a culture that is 
very carefully maintained and 
monitored for mutual respect and 
safety. Projects involve active 
interaction with lived and evolving 
histories that are anchored in many 
inter-disciplinary understandings 
of the life of a neighbourhood. 
When this is built into the culture 
of a school, it ceases to be 
objectification of binaries based 
on privilege/support, and avoids 
patronage, while paving the way 
for a systemic understanding of 
inequity. 


Neighbourhood can also be 
factually understood as the 
‘geography’ in which a school 
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exists. This includes the ‘history’ 
of the geography, starting from the 
biome, waterways (both natural 
and manmade), tree-cover, bird, 
and insect species, resource-use 
interfaces, like water and energy 
audits, as also people and where 
they live, why they live where 
they do, the work they do and 
the natural and human resources 
they garner to do what they do. 
Children, today, across the world, 
are learning through school 
about decisions made related to 
local parks, landfills, sewage and 
sanitation networks and drinking 
water and where it comes from. 
They are taught to apply them 

to their home environments as 
well. They are learning about 

a range of alternatives, like 

solar energy uses, biogas and 
participate in agriculture-based or 
related initiatives or afforestation 
programmes. At Pathashaala, 
agriculture is the ambience which 
feeds us. We are surrounded and 
co-habit the TDEF (Tropical Dry 
Evergreen Forest) biome with many 
other species — from peacocks, 
birds and butterflies, to snakes. 


Thus, what happens to the 

Palar River is not ‘out there’, to 
be studied. It is erys (irrigation 
tanks) and water-channels 

and the flooding that happens 
during the monsoons and the 
protracted history of an ancient 
river that flows next to the school. 


It is mathematical, science- 
based, humanities-anchored 
learning about anthropocentric 
developmental processes and 
human life on the planet. Learners’ 
projects include home-gardens in 
non-teaching staff homes in the 
village, measuring optimal water 
use in rice crops, millet-based 
menus, and biogas and solar 
designs. They also learn from the 
doctor at the PHC in Vallipuram 
(village next to Pathashaala 
campus) that treats their minor 
injuries and ailments. They 
understand that lifestyle-based 
illnesses are not rural or urban — 
they are the result of bad choices 
people make wherever they are. 


Also, children come from the 
same or different geographies, 

as do the teaching and non- 
teaching staff. Children learn 

from many different schools in 
the same neighbourhood. Often, 
in any milieu, they cross each 
other walking, cycling, and pass 
each other by, with no contact 
through many years of study in the 
same adjacent or neighbourhood 
schools. They belong to the same 
future in time, but vastly different 
futures, as opportunities taken or 
lost. Over the years, one has seen 
that these cannot be understood 
only in systemic ways. The rich or 
the privileged international school 
does not necessarily produce the 
happiest, the most productive, 

or the most creative citizens. 
Factually, this is related to what 
children and adults who work 
and study at the school bring to 
learning, the choices they make, 
the worlds they care about, the 
futures they create for themselves. 
These are critical to tag and 
interface in terms of learning, 

and interactions that are non- 
competitive between neighbouring 
schools do this superlatively well. 
This throws up a question — how 
comfortable should learning be? As 


Interviewing Madhavan Anna, who supplies milk to the School 


infrastructure? As gadgets? As what 
is learnt? There are many possible 
learnings here as well, if one is 
sensitive and reflective, and many 
schools have begun to explore and 
account for these as well. 


Pathashaala has a Kondattam every 
term, which is often attended by 
the Panchayat Union Schools in 
the neighbourhood. There are a 
variety of invited schools for each 
festival — a sample list would 
include Gudalur tribal school, 
Vedavalli Vidyalaya, Good Earth 
School, The Pupil Academy, a 

few Cambridge schools, and the 
Panchayat Union schools. Students 
of these schools are given the 
theme of the festival and projects 
to prepare — whatever ideas come 
up for the children of the schools. 
All schools then come together 
during the Kondattam — bringing 
the models/ideas they have, the 
songs they have written, and then 
share these with everyone. The 
chief-guest is usually a well-known 
figure who has contributed to 

the area explored by the theme. 
There are many common activities, 


multiple forms of communication 
in the festival. The best ideas, 

the original questions, do not 
always come from the ‘privileged’ 
schools. One boy from Aanoor 
Panchayat Union school (a 
neighbour school to Pathashaala), 
from a 7" class team, had chosen 
to present energy conversion 
through cycling. His team had 

lit a bulb in the community hall 
of their village using one of their 


cycles. He asked the chief-guest, 
“My father is a small farmer, 

and struggles a lot with water 
extraction from the ground. Is 
there any way by which we can 
cycle and water gets pumped up?” 
That which is proactive, or related 
to the community doesn’t come 
from wealth, or from learning in 

a textbook. It comes from being 
in touch with the reality of living 
and caring to make a positive 
difference. 


School can also be interpreted as 
the ambience it creates with its 
collective mind. How fractured is 
it between hierarchies of ‘learning’ 
and ‘non-learning’? Divisions 
created by disciplines? Despite 
the globalization of cultures, each 
human being comes with many 
unique sets of context-based 
experiences and values. How 
conscious is school about this, and 
how is this arbitered as learning? 


Here, we come close to the 
functioning ‘heart’ of a school — 
its ethos. The values of a school 
decide whether or not it will 
relate to its neighbourhood. 
Awareness building is the key 
benefit. Children may not be able 
to ‘act’, or influence action in big 
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ways, though | think we are fast 
approaching a time when they 
may. 


Pathashaala has undertaken a 
longitudinal survey (an ongoing 
long-term study of a selected 
population) of one of the villages 
that surrounds it — Vallipuram. 
Senior school spends two weeks 
in interaction, collecting and 
processing data related to the 
village, and this has resulted 
through COVID in an interesting 
set of ‘pre’ longitudinal surveys — 
with the sample being the students 
themselves. Not only did this offer 
students a rich understanding of 
systemic inequity, it also gave 
them a clear understanding of 
what can be done about it at an 
individual, national, and global 
level. 


Many contexts for community 
engagement through curricula and 
projects have been created through 
neighbourhood interactions at 
various levels of school. This 
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has helped students see that 

the diet of Pathashaala, its food 
culture, which is anchored in 
millets — is something that most 
rural children and families have 
rejected. The romanticized notion 
of the ‘healthy, eco-friendly 
village’ remains an urban fantasy. 
Students also understand at many 
systemic levels the strength of the 
farmer when he does not sell his 
land, and wishes for his son to 
continue the tradition. Learning 
from the non-human and beyond 
human is also linking to one’s 
neighbourhood — sunset walks to 
the village, observing livestock as 
they graze and understanding what 
is happening to the commons, 
watching birds, plants, trees, as 
they are impacted by human 
development, spending silent time 
under a neem tree, understanding 
a fragile ecosystem, battered by 
unseasonal weather, ‘feeling’ a 
space that is shared rather than 
cordoned off as one’s own, and 
sensing how all living beings are 
connected — these involve the 


neighbourhood as well. Perhaps 
the deepest message that links 

to the neighbourhood is the 
awareness that builds respect 

for another person’s/species’ 

right to their life and context. 
Awareness is the deepening of 
one’s consciousness, an opening 
out that stretches beyond the 
limitations of one’s upbringing, 
which is conditioning and the 
world view one has inherited. And 
if education is to have a meaning 
beyond exams, employability, 
status, surely, it will have to offer 
an opportunity to grow sensitive to 
people whom one could not see 
till yesterday, the circumstances 
which are far removed from one’s 
own experience, a softening of 
the evaluation of what sometimes 
seems incomprehensible. 


= 


The school around 


For almost the entirety of my 
school-going life, | walked 

the one kilometer to the grey- 
walled institution that seemed 

to a big chunk of what | might 
now consider my extended 
neighbourhood. It wasn’t quite 
‘round the corner’ but required 
that | traverse two major roads 
and an intersection that at the 
time had no traffic lights but just 
a policeman whose waves and 
signals everyone attended to with 
utmost seriousness. There was 

a small community of children 
who ended up walking together, 
a ragtag bunch from across grade 
levels whose homes lay on the 
same side of the school wall. It 
wasn’t important that we were in 
the same class or were taught by 
the same teacher, or even that we 
played together (mostly not) during 
the intervals. But we recognized 
each other as occupying a 
common geography; we watched 
out for the younger ones as we 
crossed the street, and nodded to 
others who loped past us to be in 
time for a pre-assembly meeting, 
and shrunk away in awe when a 
senior looked back with a smile. 


There were others who came 
on the school bus or were 


ine corer 


(no autos in those days), and 
somehow, there was a subtle 
difference in relationship based 

on those different modes of 
transport. The school was solidly 
in the middle of our (the walkers) 
territory, and we had nodding 
acquaintance with a significant 
number of those who lived within 
that circle. Our parents mostly 
shopped at the same kirana stores, 
watched movies at the same clutch 
of cinema halls, and shared similar 
water and power woes. We would 
run into each other on weekends 
and sometimes play together 

in whatever public grounds or 
gardens were available. This is 

not to suggest that there was no 
social or cultural stratification, but 
somehow the fact that we shared a 
familiar local-ity created some kind 
of common bond. 


Looking back on those years, 
however, | realize that the grey- 
walled institution, as diverse as 

it was, did little to integrate itself 
into the fabric of its geographic 
location. Its purpose of education 
(such as it was envisaged at that 
time) was to separate us from our 
locations and transmit skills and 


concepts that would turn us into 
ideal subjects of the economy and 
nation. We had little understanding 
of our immediate socio-cultural 
environment and did not even 
think it important. We were 
governed by institutional norms 
that were set in a faraway diocese 
and by curricular norms set by a 
board in New Delhi. The cultural 
and social aspects of course were 
completely ignored in that pre- 
woke era. 


The effect of this was that as soon 
as we crossed into the gates of 

the school, we lost the sense of 
local community that had held us 
together on our walk there. Inside 
the school, if we were tied together 
at all, it was by a different bond, 
one whose threads were fashioned 
by a culture quite distinct from 
anything that could be called 

a neighbourhood. But that is a 
matter for another discussion. 


What does it mean for a school 
to be part of a neighbourhood, 
or indeed, as is more often the 
case in our country, what does it 
do to a locality to have a school 
in its environs? Can a school 

be considered an active 
neighbour, with all the 


dropped in cars or rickshaws 


Usha Raman 


expectations of conviviality 
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that this assumes? Or is the school 
simply an occupant in an urban 
(or rural) subdivision without 
necessarily connecting to the 
world outside its walls? What are 
the possibilities offered by the 
former and the advantages to be 
gained from the latter perspective? 


A neighbourhood is a collective, 
and many of us hold also the 
aspiration that it would offer 
something like a community. 
Very often the sources of power, 
water, and other civic amenities 
are governed by the same zonal 
municipal entity, and so it is 
useful for units (or plots) within 
a specified colony or subdivision 
to present to these authorities as 
a single front when bargaining or 


complaining is involved. But a 
neighbourhood is more than just 
a civic grouping; it is (potentially) 
a social space as well. There are 
shared walls over which sounds 
and smells travel, people nod 

and smile at each other, they 
occasionally may trade newspapers 
and gossip, and borrow tools and 
sometimes even share space when 
there’s an overflow of visitors. It’s 
hard to imagine a school being this 
kind of neighbourhood presence, 
and perhaps it’s too disruptive 

a thought. But imagine a school 
playground that is available to 

the neighbourhood on weekends, 
or a library that opens up to the 
elders in the homes nearby after 
school hours, or the grounds used 
for community gatherings during 
festivals and holidays. These sorts 
of arrangements exist in some 


other countries, where the local 
public (government-run) school is 
a common resource that can (with 
permission and within limits) be 
drawn upon in times of need. 


Such an attitude of neighbourliness 
would also imply that the school 
is mindful of others’ needs. When 
the school has a special event 

that is likely to draw crowds 

or cause vehicular congestion 

on the bordering streets, they 
would inform and prepare the 
surrounding community so that 

it doesn’t disrupt their lives too 
much. If there is an exhibition or 
display in the school, the doors 
could be opened not only to 
parents and families, but also 

to the community to participate 

in some small but meaningful 
way. One hears of stories where 
schools got involved in cleaning 
up surrounding streets or helping 
seniors with chores — and while 
this is often done as part of the 
mandated “socially useful and 
productive work” (SUPW) activity, 
it could grow into something more. 


In the Indian context, while rural 
schools to a large extent function 
as community resources, these 
ideas may seem inconvenient, or 
even too radical, to implement. 
But at the very least, children 
could be encouraged to develop 
a consciousness of what it means 
to be part of the immediate 
ecosystem the school is located 
within. 


More often than not, those school 
walls are a means to keep the 

rest of the world out. And for 

good reason, one might argue. 
Education needs to happen in 

an environment where the child 
can learn, unburdened of the 
pressures of the domestic, where 
she can claim a sense of ownership 
no matter what her background 


or identity. To this end, most 
schools set themselves apart from 
their surroundings, attempting 

to insulate children from the 

rest of the world, including their 
immediate environment. 


In many cities, children ride on 
special buses from home to school, 
little capsular communities that 

are deposited inside the school 
grounds where they are then 
locked away for the purposes of 
learning until the closing bell rings 
and they get back on the buses to 
ride home. 


This kind of insulation is intensified 
in boarding schools located in 
remote areas, or urban schools 
with large grounds on the city’s 
periphery. There is no expectation 
of interaction on either side of the 
wall; the worlds remain entirely 
separate. Some schools however 
try to consciously build bridges 
with the communities outside their 
walls, even if only intermittently 
and unevenly. This might most 
commonly involve volunteering 

to clean up local parks or water 
bodies, or run collection drives 

for charitable donations, but in 
such exercises too there is a sense 
of “doing good work” rather than 
getting involved in a common 
cause. 


This tends to be the dominant 
model of functioning, no matter 
where the school is located. We 
have tiny schools wedged into 
residential colonies and large 
schools with high walls located on 
main roads, and both treat their 
surroundings the same way; as if 
they are irrelevant to the project of 
education. 


So is the neighbourhood school 
just a dream? 

Writing almost two decades ago, 
techno-entrepreneur Sam Pitroda 
noted that “Only community-based 


common neighbourhood schools 
can respond to the changing needs 
of the students better and quicker 
than the national bodies with 
built-in bureaucracies, bottlenecks, 
and delays.” A more recent 

article in the online magazine, 
The Conversation, talking about 
American schools, noted that 
public schools are the “hubs and 
hearts” of the neigbourhood, and 
could gain from as well as give 
back to the communities that they 
share space with. 


But this is not just about generating 
such a feeling among the 

children, but also an institutional 
commitment to caring about the 
places and people the school finds 
itself within. 


Some years ago, there was a 
concerted effort among some 
education activists and reformers 
to revive the debate and the 

hope around public (government 
run) neighbourhood schools as 
recommended by the Kothari 
Commission in the mid 1960s. The 
idea was that such schools would 
be able to bring together children 
from different socio-economic 
backgrounds in an environment 
that offered accessible quality 
education. But as we know, 
neighbourhoods — such as they 
are — in India are highly stratified 
not only by class but also along 
other parameters, and so this 

has remained a dream to which 
commitment has gradually waned. 
The government school in fact 

is the only remaining vestige of 
that idea, and to an extent it still 
fulfills the mission of accessible 
education in many parts of the 
country, catering to communities 
in a certain geographic radius. It is 
also the space that opens up to the 
locality when there are elections, 
immunization drives, or public 
meetings — as many of us may 
have seen during the Covid-19 


vaccination rollout. But the flight 
towards affordable and elite private 
schools has weakened the promise 
of these schools particularly in 
urban areas, with parents caring 
less about proximity and more 
about status or upward mobility. 


Given that we live in times that 
the school is more often than 

not, not around the corner, 
perhaps we could flip this idea, 
and consider how schools 

could become integral parts of 
the neighbourhoods they find 
themselves in. In effect, this would 
mean schools allow their walls to 
become more porous, that they 
extend their view to include the 
world immediately outside, and 
give children a little bit of a sense 
of being part of their neighbouring 
communities. 
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In Hyderabad, as in most other Indian cities, every inch of road 
space is valuable, with schools acting not only as lighthouses 
of knowledge, but also as unwitting contributors to the traffic 
mayhem. Although the morning rush is characterized by 
children rushing to make it to the assembly in time (or maybe 
to avoid punishment for being late), it is the after-school chaos 
that is most joyous! As though with renewed energy, children 
seek their rides back home, while some make way for the 
carts selling roasted corn or mixed fruits or other treats. 
Owing to this photo essay assignment, | had the opportunity 
to carefully observe how different schools were designed 

— while some were nestled amidst the shade of trees and 
boasted of bustling playgrounds, others were boxed inside 
small buildings! 


Witnessing these sights took me back nearly 15 years, to my 
own school (pictured here). The Nasr School at Khairatabad 
had two well-known landmarks — the lane at the end of 
which the school was situated and the rather wide nala in 

this lane. The lane that would previously get choc-a-bloc with 
haphazardly parked vehicles, is far more organized these days. 


In sharp contrast was the Rockwell International School, well- 
poised on the main road in Kokapet/Gandipet. With the city’s 
feverish expansion, these far-flung areas, once sought after as 
the occasional picnic spots, are now bustling localities in their 
own right. One might even go so far as to say that they form 
what is the “new” Hyderabad. 


Schools that are located on the main road have an obvious and 
undeniable effect on traffic, along with a real concern for the 
safety of students, teachers, and others. | noticed how the risk 
can be minimized (by ensuring students board the buses inside 
the school premises) and managed (through the presence and 
direction of security guards and traffic policemen). In instances 
of roadwork or “men at work,” a joint partnership of the 
school management and the local administration clears traffic 
jams within minutes, proof that things are always moving 
(literally). 


So, dear reader, after you look at these pictures and peruse 
this issue of our magazine, be sure to look more closely 
when you cross any school, with special attention to its 
neighbourhood. While you may allow yourself to walk down 
memory lane, do keep your eyes and ears peeled for the 
sights and sounds following the last bell of the day, showing 
you how everything, and yet nothing, has changed! 


Shruti Singhal 
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My return drive from work every 
evening includes a mandatory tour 
of Bengaluru’s famed IT district. 
While the posh high rises and 
gleaming tech parks might ‘wow’ 
a new migrant or tourist, it only 
elicits a groan of frustration from 
the regulars. Road after road of 
concrete monsters with hospitals, 
colleges, schools, malls all with 
identical glass facade! Where are 
all the creative architects, one 
might ask! 


Today, as | spent a good four 
minutes at a traffic signal in front 
of an acclaimed “International 
School”, my thoughts wandered 
to the famed “Who stole my 
playground?” campaign that 
brought about a sea change in the 
school a few years ago. 


The first time | set foot into the 
school was during the summer 
vacations five years ago. My 
brother-in-law, Sethu, had just 
taken up the post of Vice Principal 
in the school. | was waiting in 

the parking lot to pick him up 
after his first day at work. One 
look at his face as he walked 
towards the parked vehicle, and | 
knew something was wrong. He 
plonked himself into the car and 
announced, “If my kids weren’t 


taken a flat. He came out with his 
frustrating first day experience. 
“They took me on a tour of the 
entire school premises. Room after 
room, lab after lab, the whole place 
looked like a stack of matchboxes! 
Finally we went to inspect the 
school playground and | couldn’t 
believe my eyes. A muddy square 
area of about 500 square feet and 
they call it a playground!” 


Sethu is an ex-army man who had 
quit his posting due to a personal 
tragedy — his wife was killed in a 
road accident. So he had shifted 
base and taken up the school 

job because his kids had also got 
admission there. Physical fitness, 
sports and outdoor activity is in 
his DNA. Being associated with a 
highly reputed school which did 
not care to have even the most 
basic outdoor amenities really 
ticked him off! 


After a bit of convincing from the 
entire family, his determination 
to immediately quit the job at 
once began to waver. His son, 
Karthik, finally came out with the 
winning line of argument “Dad, 
you have taken up a senior post 
in the school. A position which 


can influence the management 
and bring about change. By 
quitting, you will easily find better 
employment. But the kids in the 
school would lose out on you.” 
That did it. 


Sethu left to work the next day 
with a renewed sense of purpose. 
What one man’s determined efforts 
can achieve — we were all proud 
witnesses to the transformation 
within the school over the years. 


The first victory — an indoor sports 
and Yoga centre 

The first visible signs of change 
came about when Karthik came 
into my kitchen one day, grinning 
from ear to ear. “Tomorrow, we 
are inaugurating our indoor sports 
and Yoga centre on the occasion 
of World Yoga Day, June 21°! The 
guys are thrilled. Some minister 
and top movie stars are coming to 
the school to do yoga! My friends 
are all binge watching yoga videos 
and practising alongside instead of 
playing Pokemon Go!” 


| was puzzled to hear his 
declaration. “But Karthik, where 
was the space to create such a 
facility? Your father said there 
were no free spaces at all.” Karthik 
explained what ingenuity 


enrolled into the school too, | 
would have resigned the job 
today itself!” 


Anuradha C 


Sethu had applied to get this 


is an IT industry drop-out after several years of slogging idea going. Apparently, there 
and money-making. She is now working freelance Were two auditoriums in the 


as a corporate technical trainer and content writer. school. One abandoned for a 
Later in the evening, the whole She is hoping to channelize her passion for writing newer one, because the former 


extended family gathered on 
the terrace of my apartment 
complex where Sethu had also 


into a satisfying experience for herself and a joyous one had horrible acoustics! 
experience for her readers. She can be reached at Sethy got the dark, cloistered 
<anuradhac@gmail.com>. 


auditorium remodelled and 
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playground? 


opened up into a large hall, 

with plenty of natural light and 
ventilation. So now the school had 
its first space for non-curricular 
activity! 


Wanting to punch a hole into his 
glee, | countered him. “Karthik, 
yoga is not about binge watching 
videos! You kids need to get out 
there and learn to align your body 
and mind to the practice. Build 

a level of steadiness and well- 
being in your body and thoughts. 
Physical exercise is just the 
starting point of yoga. You kids are 
jumping as though you are getting 
a fancy gym with JLo’s music 
videos playing in the background!” 


The next challenge — Tennis Court! 
The Yoga centre was bringing 
about a big change in the school 
routine. Time tables were altered 
to accommodate students in 
batches. But the capacity was just 
not sufficient to meet the school 
strength. The clamour for outdoor 
sports began among the students 
and parents, now that they had 
tasted their first success. Sethu was 
fast becoming a champion of their 
cause, albeit untapped until his 
arrival! 


Next, Sethu had his sights on the 
parking lot. Why would a school 
with a staff strength of around 

80 have almost 100 car parking 
slots, was the question puzzling 
him. Several teachers lived in 
the vicinity, they came by two- 
wheelers or the school bus. After 


deeper investigation, the true 
reason emerged. 


The school complex accommo- 
dated a branch of a private bank, 
at the rear of the complex. What 
began as a school extension 
counter was now a thriving 


branch with thousands of regular 
customers who had no connection 
with the school. My husband too 
had an account in that bank! 


Initial attempts to get the branch 
shifted elsewhere did not meet 
with any success. Many of the 
parents were also happy about the 
branch being there. The principal 
cracked the solution to this tricky 
problem. She suggested to turn 
the campaign strategy from an 
analytical one to an emotional one. 
And thus the popular “Who stole 
my playground?” campaign was 
born. 


WHO STOLE MY 
PLAYGROUND? 
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An army of kids was deputed to 
meet 1000 bank account holders 
of that branch. The goal was to 

get their signatures on a consent 
form to shift the branch elsewhere. 
The kids would hold pamphlets 
and “Who stole my playground?” 
placards at break hours. Their 
sorry faces and earnest requests 

to the people visiting the branch 
would have melted the hardest of 
hearts. Little wonder then, what 
started off as a long drawn battle 
was conquered within a week! The 
1000 signatures were ready. The 
bank management fearing disrepute 
among the local community 
silently obliged. A state-of-the- 

art tennis cum badminton court 
complex was built in the place thus 
vacated. 


The final frontier - an open 
playground 

The impetus being given to yoga, 
sports and outdoor activity was 
bringing expected rewards in inter- 
school and state level tournaments. 
It was also ushering in positive 
trends from totally unexpected 
quarters. Student absenteeism due 
to sickness reduced significantly. 
Teachers were ready to vouch 

for the fact that the students’ 
concentration in the class was 
improving too. Lunch hour became 
a quick, no-nonsense affair as 

kids would be famished from 

all the exertion and the thought 

of lingering over their lunch or 
wasting it wouldn’t even occur to 
them! 


However, amidst this sea change 
that was sweeping the school, the 
school promoters and management 
were maintaining a silent and 
unaligned position. Even during the 
uproar caused by the bank episode, 
they had been curiously mum. 

But with one chance discovery 
made by Sethu and his team, the 
promoter’s carefully built image 

of being social do-gooders came 
crumbling down. 


Since most of the staff in the 
school were fairly recent recruits, 
there wasn’t much knowledge 
among them about the school in 
its inception days. One exception 
being a lab attendant, a reticent 
old man, who had been employed 
there since the beginning. He 
revealed a disturbing fact about 
the management's clandestine 
deal in which they had sold off a 
large portion of the school land 
decades ago. The land was indeed 
used as a playground in the early 
days; however a used car sales 
showroom occupied that space 
now. 


Sethu now realized that the battle 
he was fighting meant antagonizing 
his own management. But the staff 
and students were firmly behind 
him, so he led on with this final 
confrontation. This was to be a 
long drawn legal battle, but they 
were armed with one undisputable 
advantage — the rules of CBSE 
affiliation for schools that mandate 


Land requirements for CBSE school affiliation 


The school should have the following land: 


2 acres (In general) 


1.5 acres (In general with restriction on no. of students) 


The land should be in a single piece of land and no public road, railway line, 
stream, canal and power lines should cross through the piece of land. 


The plot of land should be surrounded by a single continuous pucca boundary 
wall on all four sides enclosing the school building and the playground. 


Read more: http://cbseaff.nic.in/cbse_aff/Attachment/OnlineServices/ 


Checklist_Applicant% 20 Schools.pdf 


UN charter on International 
Day of Yoga, 21° June 


Yoga is an ancient physical, 
mental and spiritual practice that 
originated in India. The word 
‘yoga’ derives from Sanskrit 
and means to join or to unite, 
symbolizing the union of body 
and consciousness. 


Today it is practiced in various 
forms around the world and 
continues to grow in popularity. 


Recognizing its universal appeal, 
on 11 December 2014, the 
United Nations proclaimed 21 
June as the International Day of 
Yoga by resolution 69/131. 


The International Day — of 
Yoga aims to raise awareness 
worldwide of the many benefits 
of practicing yoga. 


Source: https://www.un.org/en/ 
events/yogaday/ 


the presence of a playground 
within the school premises. 


It’s been more than three years 
since the battle began, and the case 
is still dragging through the courts 
of law. The school is of course 
thriving as usual with no outward 
sign of the turmoil inside. Sethu 
has moved on from the school and 
taken up a corporate job in his 
native town. His kids passed out 

of the school last year — just the 
trigger he was waiting for! But the 
fight that he began is being carried 
forward by other conscientious staff 
members and parents. | still have 
kids from the school coming over 
to my place on September 5" to 
‘proxy’ wish their dear Sethu Sir a 
Happy Teacher’s Day! 
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Transforming Assessment Practices: 
Empowering Educators, Nurturing Learning 


The programme aims to build a holistic understanding of the domain of educational 
assessments amongst key stakeholders. It focuses on providing the requisite knowledge, 
skills and dispositions that are necessary for planning, designing, and utilising 
assessments in order to bring about a positive shift in the culture of assessments. 
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Azim Premji 
University 


Faculty position 
Organisational Studies 


Inviting applications for faculty positions in 
Organisational Studies of non-profit organisations 
from candidates who have worked on: 


Organisational behaviour and 
leadership practices in NGOs and Requirements: 
other social sector organisations. » Postgraduate degree in any 
discipline. 
Experience in managing 
organisations/designing,studying 
and documenting organisational 
practices. 
Familiar with organisational 
studies literature. 


Aspects related to organisational 
culture, leadership practices, 
performance management, 
succession planning, governance 
practices. 


9 Bengaluru 
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Apply now at: https://azimpremjiuniversity.edu.in/jobs/faculty-organisational-studies-of-non-profit-organisations 


